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Complete Fiſherman: 
eri 
Short, plain, and ealy InsTRUCTIONS, 


whereby the moſt ignorant Beginner may, in 


* aſhort Time, become a perfect Artiſt in An- 


gling for Salmon, Salmon Peal, Trout, Pike, _ 


Carp, Perch, Barbel, Tench, Bream, Chubb, 
Ereyling, Mullet, Flounders, Roch, Dace, 


Gudgeon, &c. | 5 . 
With ſeveral OBsERvaTIONs on Angling, Angle 

Rods and Artificial Flies; Dix ECTIORNS for 
chuſing the beſt Hair and Indian Graſs: Of the 
proper Times and Seaſons for River and Pond- 
Fiſhing: When Fiſh ſpawn : And what Baits 
are chiefly to be uſed, &c, _ 


Alfo, 


The Method of Rock and SEA-FrshIxG: Choice 


Receipts for drefling Fiſh : How to improve bare 
ren Ground, by turning it into Fisn Poxps; | 
with plain Directions for making a Tao 
Pond : The Laws of - Angling, and the Form of 


a Licence and. Deputation: for Angling. 
To which. is added, Pi 


| © The ANGLER's DICTIONARY, wherein every Thing proper 
to be known, and an Explanation of the Technical Words - 


uſed in the Art, are digeſted in ſuch a Method, as to aflift 
his Knowledge and Practice, upon bare Inſpection. Together 
With the ANGLER's New Song. EE | 


n 


Magazime; 


By a Gentleman who has made Angling his Diver- 
| ton upwards of Twenty-Seven Years. 


* 


— 


Si quid noviſti rectius iftis, 


| | Candidus imperti; ft non, his utere mecum. Hor, of 7 


* 


DDr 


Puinted'by Jauzs Hog r, junior, 176. 
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bled Breaſt, to inſpire Health, Content and Faſe, 
than that of Angling. The Angler i is in conſtant 


Phuyſick to the Soul, and delivers it from the Hurry, 


Pons, and LO and Fn Air one of its ee | 


PREFACE. 


ERHAPS no Diverfion is more calculated 
to raiſe the Mind, to calm and ſtill the trou- 


View and Enjoyment of all the wonderful Works 3 'J 
of the Almighty Governor and Creator of al 
Things, and joining the whole Chorus of vengs 
animate and inanimate, in bleſſing and praiſing 
his Goodneſs. His Retirement and Solitude is \ 


and various Paſſions in which other Purſuits are too 
much involved. As Exerciſe is its neceſſary Com- 
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Enjoyments, Health is promoted by it highly, By 
the Contemplation annexed to it, by its promoting 
or exciting no diſagreeable Flutter of Spirits, by 


the innocent Harmleſsneſs of it; it ſeems fitted to 
inſpire all that Content, Eaſe, and Self. ſatisfaction, 


which it is impoſſible to meet with in Crouds and 
Noiſe, and the contrary of which are ſo much the 


Concomitants of almoſt every other Recreation: 


So that an Angler of the laſt Century —_ full 


well fivg, 


Cod Ged ! how feveet are all Things here! 
How beautiful the Fields appear “ a 
How cleanly do aue feed and lie! 
What healthful, temperate Hours We keep ! 
How quietly aue fleep ! 

IF hat Peace, what Unanimity ! 

Hloro innocent from the lewd Faſhion, 
1s all our Buſineſs, all our Recreation. | 


= * 83 purſusd this engaging 8 
1 ment for many Vears, with a Succeſs to be envied, 


5 I thought 1 was under ſome Obligations to impart 
= my Experience to my Brother Anglers, and: their 
5 Succeſſors, in the Art; for I always thought, that 
2 pPerſon had a mean Soul, that could die without 
diſcloſing any thing he knew, that might benefit 
vor pleaſe his Fellow- creatures; and had not, in every 
= 5 perfarged the Buſineſs of Life. Another 
| Inducement 
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Inducement was, that having peruſed Numbers of 
Books on this Subje&, I found moſt of them defi- 
cient in Point of Matter, and all of them fo im- 
methodical, and ſo mingled with Trifles, as to be 
of very little Service. I conſidered that the Ang- 
ler's Memory ſometimes wanted Refreſhment, as 
to many neceſſary Things, and that a voluminous, 
Work, though it might pleaſe in the Cloſet, 7 
Was not a proper Fade Mecum for that Service; 1 
and therefore I ſat down to impart all I knew, * 
had acquired, in the Form he ſees it, and am cer- 
tain no Difficulty can occur, that, by conſulting 1 its, 
he cannot in a Minute be relieved from. 


K * 
n * — ae n 
N 


£4 may, 8 Vonkty * That the follow - 
ing Treatiſe upon Angling, is the moſt perfect * 
and compleat of any that has hitherto appeared in 
Print. Other Books are generally crouded with ſo 
many ſuperfluous and unneceſſary Accounts of the 
Value which Foreigners ſet upon fome Kind of 
1 Fiſn, and with reciting what was the Opinion of 
the Antients concerning them, that they ſeem to 
be calculated to pleaſe Men of Speculation, rather 
mam to inſtru a young Beginner, or ey him | 
in i the Art of Angling. - 1 . | 


1 To this may be added, that a abound th 
KT quently with a Deſcription of the various: Nets by + 
which Fiſh may de taken; how lay Night-line; |} 
A | ho! 4 4 | 
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' how to ſnareFiſh ; with other nefarious and clandeſ- 


tine Methods, by which they may be deſtroyed : 


But thiFis down-right Poaching which has nothing 


to. do with . 


There is as much Difference between an Ang- 


ler and a Poacher, as between the Fair Trader 
and the Smugler; and the Legiſlature were ſenſible | 
of this, when they made the Practices of the one > | 
Penal and laid no Reſtraint upon the other. 


5 — „ here thought to inveigh againft | 
the Uſe of Nets, by thoſe who are Lords of Royal- 


ties, or pay Rent for Fiſheries; my ſmall Artil- 


lery is levelled againſt ſuch Perſons only, who 
clandeſti nely invade other Mens Properties, and, | 
by Poaching Methods, deſtroy more Fiſh in one 


Month, than NF the Anglers do take i in ters 
Years. 


- Anglers can do no Prejudice to a River; 1 77 


| ch Fiſh for their Recreation and Pleaſure, not 


for Lucre; whereas Poachers make it their Live- 


| | Khood by Night and by Day: And it may be truly 
" Maid, in a literal, That a/ is F 87 75 avhich' comes ts 


their Nets. - 


For theſe "APY I NE PW all "PIP 


ous Niceties, Deſcriptions, and Opinions of the 
Antients ; ; chuſing to come immediately to, the 
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Point, and treat of ſuch Things only, as will in- 
ſtruct a young Beginner, and improve thoſe who 
have made ſome Progreſs in the Art of Angling: 
And to facilitate this, I have purſued a Method 

entirely new ; and have given ſuch plain and 

eaſy Rules and Directions, as will, if carefully 


obſerved, and put in Practice, quickly enable a 
Young ARIES to become an Artiſt. | 


"Theſe Rules and Directions are founded upon 
Experience, which is the moſt infallible Mi-- 
ſtreſs, and not taken up upon Hear- ſay, to which 
| little Credit 1s to be given : For moſt Anglers 
| generally. take a Pleaſure in deluding young Be- 
| ' ginners, and leading them aſtray, by ſending them 
| to ſuch Places as are unfrequented by Fiſh; 
a and telling them that ſuch Baits are proper, when 
| they know the contrary. This is very ungene- 
| rous Treatment, and unworthy of an Angler: . 
| For my Part, I am fo far from Repining, that it ſ 
| gives me much Satisfaction, when it falls to the W 

Lot of another to hook a large Fiſh; and I never 

refuſe my Aid, or my Counſel. 


= 5 "Mauch might be added in Commendation of this 

Work; but I ſhall only ſay further, That I have 

| Tealledvoured to be conciſe, and to flick cloſe to 

| the Matter, and rather more to the Practice of 
7 ; the Art, than the Theory ; and do ſubmit myſelf 
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9 to the judgment of expert Anglers, andabe Expe- 
rience of young Learners. 


7 ry young Praftitioner, if he will only read 
with Attention, and a little Practice, he may ſoon. 
become as old in the Science as a Maſter, without | 
the ſpending ſo many Years as I have done for Im- 

provement ; ſeeing I have laid all I know open to 
his View and Inſpection, in the moſt familiar 
Manner. So wiſhing every Lover of this pleaſing 
Sport, all the calm Joy, ſerene Contentment, and 
beloved Solitude that I have ns found 1 in it, 
1 denn 5 ä 
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I Miroduction | ERS” r 
1 The Implements for Angling, enumerated: . Wo 0 


- Hooks 1 : 
To make Hair Lines ä 
To make Hair Green | _—— 
To make Hair Yellow 3 
. Another way | | . +:S 
Do make Hair a Ruſſet Colour ER: © 

| To make Hair Brown 21% il 
To make Hair T arwny id. 
To make Hooks | +40; 
Ne whip a Hook | — : {Sq 
Do make Flats | - 8 
EEE Cements for Flats 23 | 9 
202d Buills Red ENT 2 10 
* ee Flies Te, ; 11 
0 make an Artificial Fly | 


A ; 


8 | ; * 


Directions for chufing good Hair, Indian Craſt and 
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General Gra for Angling 


To keep and preſerve live Baits, and other Baits 


To cleanſe and preſerve Worms 
The Univerſal and Infallible Bait 
To keep and preſerve Cod Bait alive 
To make Paſte for Angling 
Fwvo excellent Paſtes for a Chubb 
To preſerve Ant Flies and Grubs 
How to breed, and bait a Hook with Gentle 
To make an Artificial Minnow ' 
How to bait your Hook with a live Minnow 
How to bait with a Lob-Worm 
Fiſhing for Salmon 
Salmon Fry 
Of Salmon Peale 
Y Trout <8 
Pike or Luce 
Of Trowling 


= „ 


Barbe! 
OF Chubb or Chevis 


| 7 7 Bream 
F Tench 


19 a HP or ber : 

24 Flounders -/ 5 „ 

75 Mullets | | 
Smelts 

4 Roch 
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Dace | 1 
'Gudgeons: | 
Of Bleak : 
Eels 
6. Eel Pouts 
5 Ruff and Pope 
Minnow, or Pink 


Tt Bull- Head, or Miller 8 Thumb, 


THE CONTENTS. 


Of Loach EY 59 
Of Rock Fiſhing | 60 
QF Sea Bream 63 
Of Flounders 64 
Of Whiting Pollock id. 
Of, Rock Whiting | id. 
Of Sea Fiſhing | 65 
85 Whitin | 66 
Of Haddock | . 67 
- Of Maycnl | . 68 
Receipts for dreſſing Fiſh „„ 
To dreſs a Brace Carp = id. 
To Spitebcoct an Eel „ 71 
To Pot Eels | 1d. 
To Collar Eels 8 d. 
To Marionate Eels, or any other Fi after the Italian 
Manner to keep all the Year | 72. + 
To make @ general Sauce for all Sorts of Fiſh A,. 
To roaft a Pike with a budding in its Belß 73 
The Sauce nd. 
To boil Tench 74 
To pickle Salmon 20 keep all the Ye ear 3 
To ſouſe Maycril 7 
To pickle Trout = 0 {7 
To dreſs a Diſh of Fiſh in gener | | id. 
To dreſs a Dace the beſt Way 76 
| Ti 0 areſs Perch after : the Dutch Manner, called Wa- 
._  ter-Zouch Md ...* 
To fickle Muſhrooms | 555 
To improve poor and barren Cad F 
The Laws of Angling 86 
The form of a Licence for Fifing 8 89 
Tube Angler's Diftionary ET 
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E that will be an expert and muſt be en- 
1 dued with the — 3 ; 


r. 


PAT IE NC 
DILIGENCE, 
RESOLUTION: 


E, 
C 


Patient, to endure the Diſappointments chat at- 


tend Anglers, who cannot promiſe to themſelves, 


w all times, the deſired Succeſs ; Diligent, in fol- 


mo "OY 


© towing ſuch Inſtructions as ſhall be communicate 


to him, obſerving the various Seaſons of the Year,” 
and various Diſpoſitions of Fiſh ; Reſolute, to riſe 
early, and purſue his Sport, whether i it be bot or 
cold in Winter or in Summer. 

It will be needleſs to launch forth in the Praiſ e 
and Commendation of Angling, or to ſhew that it 
is an innocent Diverſion, and a healthful Recrea- 
tion; Experience will confirm the Truth : And they 
who are reſolved to become Anglers, will ſoon give 
the ſame judgment; tho” the plaineſt Demonſtra- 
tion willnever be ſufficient to convince and refute its 
Enemies. I ſhall not, therefore, waſte Time in 

Ls B 
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2 The ANGLER's MAGAZINE. 
unneceſſary Encomiums, but proceed to lay down 
ſuch Rules and Directions, as are grounded upon 

Experience, and which will ſuffice to teach and in- 
— young Beginners to become perfect Artiſts in 

ime. | | 

Firſt then, Let the young Angler be equipt with 
Variety of Hooks, and a competent Quantity of 
every Sort; let him be always furniſhed with Tac- 
kle, ſuitable to that Branch of Angling with which 
he has a mind to divert himſelf. Let him not be 
without Wax, and Variety of Silk, a Pair of Sciſ- 
ſars or Penknife, a Baſket or Bag, and Land- 
ing-Net, Plummets, Shot, and Floats of every 
Kind; Needles and Thread, Lines, Hair, Indian 

Graſs, Variety of Feathers, more particularly 
thoſe taken from the Neck of a Mallard, the Wing 
of a Partridge, a Capon's Neck, the Top of a 
Plover, or the Hackle of a Red Cock. He muſt 

Hkewiſe be furniſhed with Twiſt and Redding, for 
dubbing his artificial Flies; he muſt have a BEE 
ing-Hook, Reels for his Silk Lines, a Pouch or 
Book for his Hair Lines, which ought to be rolled 

up in a circular Form; a convenient Place to repo- 
fite his ſmall Craft, wiz. Flies, Hooks, Wax, Shot, 

Silk, Sc. a Bag for his worms, and a'Tin-Box for 
his. Gentles, 22 Daily Experience will teach 
rage what other Neceſſaries he will have occaſion 
to nile.” . f x | 

As ſeveral Gentlemen take a Pleaſure in making 
and mending their own Rods; and as others de- 
light aitogether in a Rural Life, and conſequently. 
cannot preſently apply themſelves to a Fiſh- Tackle, 
Shop, when any Damage happens to their rods ; 
it may be proper to give ſome Hints to ſuch Gen- 
tlemen, which, when put in Practice, will enable. 
them to be Artiſts, in making their own Rods. 
The But-end of every Rod ſhould not exceed two 
or three Foot (at moſt) in Length; and every 
other Joint ought to riſe proportionably taper from 
the firſt: Hazel is the beſt for the uppermoſt, 
which, as well as the others, muſt be cut when the 

* 5 | ; ä ap 
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© Sapdeſcends to the Root, that is, in the Month of 
October. I have ſeen very good Rods made of the 


Wood taken from the Yew Tree, but they are ge- 
nerally more brittle than the Hazel, eſpecially if 
not well ſeaſon'd. If the Shoots are a little 
crooked, let them be warmed 1n a gentle Flame, 
and then they may with Eaſe be made ſtraight; 
if they have Knobs or Lumps upon them, a ſharp 
Knife will ſoon take away thoſe Excreſcences ; but 
it is beſt to chuſe thoſe which are naturally ſtraight, 
taper, and free from Knots or Banks. Having 
thus prepared them, place them either over a chim- 
ney, wherein a good Fire is conſtantly kept, or 
within a Chimney where there is a moderate Fire 
by this means the Pith will be conſumed, and 
the Joint become tough and ſerviceable. - Obſerve 
to place the Top- joints ſo nicely, that they do not 
bend or warp in drying ; and when you uſe them, + 
apply to the Top thereof a Piece of Whalebone, 
made curiouſly round and taper. Let every Joint 
be nicely ſpliccd with a fine waxed Thread, ac+ 
cording to Art; and your Rod ought to be ſtronger; 
or weaker, in Proportion to the Strength of the 
Fiſh for which you deſign to angle, or the Place in 
which you angle. It will be very convenient to 
have Rings, or Eyes, (as ſome call them) made of 
fine Wire, and placed ſo artificially upon your 
Rod, from the one End to the other, that when 
you lay your Eye to one, you may ſee through all 
the reſt ; and your Rod being thus furniſh'd, you 
will eaſily learn from thence how to put Rings to 
all your other Rods. Through theſe Rings your 

Line muſt run, which will be kept in a due Po ure, 
and you will find great Benefit thereby. You muſt 
alſo have a Winch or Wheel, affixed to your Rod, 
about a Foot above the end, that you may give 
Liberty to the Fiſh, which, if large, will be apt 
to run a great way before it may be proper to 
. check him, or before he will voluntarily return. 


= | Directions 
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Directions for chufing good Hair, Indian Graſs, and 


00Rs. 


In chuſing good Hair, obſerve it well, and be 
ſure that it be long, round, and even, without any 
Flaw, Bank, or Blemiſh. The ſame Directions 
are to be follow'd in the Choice of the Indian 
Graſs. A young, vigorous, healthy Stone-Horſe, 
who is in his Prime, affords the ſtrongeſt Hair; 
and the moſt proper Time for e F his Tail, 
{from whence alone Hair for making Lines is to be 
taken) is when he goes to cover a Mare. An old 
or ſick Horſe has but indifferent Hair; and what 
is taken from a dead Horſe, except he has died 
ſuddenly, and without any lingering Diſtemper, 
and his Tail has been immediately cut off, is of 
very little Value, and ſuffers a Diminution of 
Strength. In chooſing your Hooks, take care that 
they are ſharp at the Point, and the Beards not 
broken, but ſharp, ſound, and of a proper Length; 
and obſerve that the Wire be not apt to give way, 
ſo that you may ſtraighten them with your Fingers; 

for if ſo, they will ſpoil your Sport, not being 
able to hold any Fiſh: Chufe a Hook whoſe Shank 
is ſhort, otherwiſe it will be apt to break off, upon 
the leaſt Touch. | 


To make Hair Lines 


You muſt provide yourſelf with an Inſtrument 
For Twiſting ; then take your Hair, and cut off an 
Handful at the End, becauſe the Bottom-part is 
generally weak, if not rotten, occaſion'd by the 
Dirt that lies conſtantly upon it. Turn the Top of 
one Hair to the Tail of the other, which will cauſe 
every Part to be equally ſtrong ; knot them at one 
End, and divide them into three Parts: Twiſt 
every Part by itſelf, and knot them together : 
Then put that End into the Cleft of your Inſtru- 
ment, four Inches ſhorter than your Hair; twine 

your 
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our Warp one way alike, and faſten them in three 

. Clifts alike ſtraight; then take out the other End, 

and let it twine which way it will; then ſtrain it a 
little, and knot it before you take 1t out. 

When you have prepar'd as many Links as will 
ſuffice to make your Line long enough, you muſt 
then tie them together with a Water Knot, ora 
Dutch Knot, or a Weaver's Knot; then cut off the 
ſhort Ends about the Breadth of a Straw from the 
Knot; and thus your Lines will be comely andeven, 
and fit for any manner of Fiſh, _ 7 on 

Now foraſmuch as the various Seaſons of the 
Year, and the various Colours of the Waters, will 
require various coloured Lines; the young Angler 
may learn to colour his Hair (for making Lines) 
after this Manner. 


To make Hair Green. | 


Having procured a Quantity of White Hair, di- 
vide it into fix Parts ; then take one Quart of Ale, 
and put into it a Pound of Allum ; then put one 
Part of your Hair, and all together, into a Pan, 
and let them boil ſoftly for half an Hour ; then 
take out your Hair, and let it dry. When you 
have done this, take two Quarts of fair Water, 
and put it into another Pan, and two Handfuls of 
Wax, and lay a Tile, or a Stone, to preſs it down, 
and let it boil ſoftly for the Space of an Hour; 
and when the Scum is yellow, put in your Hair, 
with half a Pound of Copperas beaten into Powder, 
and let it boil for half an hour; then take it off 
from the Fire, and let it and for five or fix Hours, 
then take out the Hair and dry it. By this means 
you will have a fine Green for the Water; and the 


more Copperas you put to it, the better it will be. 


To matte Hair Yi Mow. 


& wc Þ» 
LI a 


. : . | Z . Fs 4) 12 8 
The ſecond 3 of your Hair is to be ma- 


nag'd as directed before, with Allum, or with. 
Wax, without Copperas or Verdigreaſe, 
| : - 3 2 B 3 N 5 ; 1 133 Fo i 
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To make another Yelloaw. 


Take two * of ſmall Ale, and ſtamp there- 

in three Handfuls of Walnut Leaves; then put in 
your Hair, and let it remain until it be as deep a 
Colour as you would have it, | | 


To make Hair a Ruffet Colour. | 
Take a Pint of ſtrong Lee, and half a Pound of 


Soot, and a little Juice of Walnut Leaves, and a 
Quart of Allum ; put them all together in a Pan, 
and boil them well, and, when it is cold, put in 
your third Quantity of Hair, and let it ſteep un- 
til it is as dark as you would have it to be. | 


To make Hair Brown. 


Take ſtrong Ale and Salt, mix 'em together, and | 
Tet your fourth Quantity of Hair ſoak therein two 
Days and two Nights, and it will be a perfe& 
Brown colour. „„ 


To make Hair Tawny. | 1 


i Take Lime and Water, and mix them toge- = 
ther, and ſteep your fifth Quantity of Hair there- 5 
in, for the ſpace of four or five Hours; then take | 
it out, and let it ſoak one Day in a Tan-pit, and 5 
it will be as fine a Tawny Colour as you can deſire | 
for your Purpoſe. The ſixth Part of your 
- Hair remains White, 2 
Now to know the Seaſons, and different Waters, 
For which thoſe different Colours are proper, ob- 
 derve, that the Yellow is to be uſed in all clear Wa- 
ters, from September to November : The Ruſſet ſerves 
all the Winter, and until the End of April, as well 
in Rivers as in Pools and Lakes: The Brown is to 
be uſed in blackiſh Waters; the Tawny, in thoſe - 
Rivers, or Waters, that are heathy or mooriſh. 


» * 
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As ſome Perſons are curious, and may be deſi- 


rous to make their own Hooks, they may gratify 
their Curioſity after this manner : 


To make Hooks, 


You muſt be provided with the following Inſtru- 
ments, viz. a Hammer, a Knife, a Pair of Pincers, 
a Semy-Cleam of Iron, a File, a Wreſt, a Ben- 

der, a Pair of long and ſhort Tongs, and an An- 
vil, and Steel Needles of different Sizes. Put a 
Needle into a Fire of Charcoal until it be red hot, 
then take it out and let it cool, and raiſe the Beard 
with your Knife; make the Point ſharp with a 
File, or by grinding it upon a Stone, and put it 
into the Fire again, and then bend it into what 

Shape you think fit. Make the upper Part of the 
' Shank ſquare, and file the Edges ſmooth, left 
it fret the Line; then put it into the Fire again, 
and give it an eaſy, gentle, red Heat; then 
quench it ſuddenly in Water, and it-will be hard 
and ftrong. | 

When you have made your Hooks, (though they 
are ſcarce worth the Pains or Trouble that are 


taken about them, ſince the beſt may be purchaſed 


at a cheap Price) you muſt learn to faſten them to 
your Line, according to their Strength and Size. 


' To whip a Hook. 


Take ſmall Silk of any Colour; and if it be for 
_— Hooks, then double and twiſt it, and let it be 
we 


ell waxed, and for a ſmall Hook let it be fingle zi ; 


wind it about that Part of your Line where you 
would have the Hook ſtand, about a Straw — 


then put your Hook to it, and twiſt the Silk round 


it two Parts of the Length that it ſhall be twiſted 


. a 
— 


in all; and when you come to the third Part, then 
put your Silk in at the Hole three or four times 


over the Beard of your Hook : Having done this, 
wet your 


E * % 


Hook, and draw your Silk tight and cloſe, 


— 1 
f 
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and take care that your Line always lies on the In- 


fide of the Hook, then cut off the Silk, and the 


End of the Line, as nigh as you can to the Twiſt. 
Vour Lines muſt be proportioned in Strength and 
Fineneſs to /the different Sort of Fiſh for which 
you angle: As for Example; if for the ſmail 
Roach, the Bleake, or the Gudgeon, or the Ruff, 
or Pepe, angle with a Line of one Hair; for Dace, 
or Roach, with three Hairs; for Perch, Flounder, 
or {mall Bream, with four Hairs; for Chub or 
Chevin, Carp, Tench, and Eel, with fix Hairs ; 
for Barbel, large Chub, large Trout, and great 
Bream, with nine Hairs; for Salmon, with twelve 
or fifteen Hairs. But for foraſmuch as Trout are 
a ſhy and wary Fiſh, and as large Bream have ſmall 
Mouths, and require a ſmall Hook, it is beſt to uſe 
the Indian Graſs for them, as the laſt Link of your 
Line, which will be both fine and ſtrong. 


To make Floats. 


Take a Piece of Cork, that is ſound and firm, 
ſhape it ſo that it may be like an Egg, ſave only 
that the one End muſt be ſomewhat ſharper than 
the ſmall End of an Egg; then bore it through 
with a ſmall red-hot Iron, and make it ſmooth 
upon a Grind-ſtone. A Float for one Hair mull be 
no bigger than a Pea ; for three Hairs, as big as a 


Bean; for ſix Hairs, as a ſmall Wall- nut; for 
t welve, as large as a French Wall- nut. 19 5 


Quill-Floats with a red Head are beſt for ſtill Wa- 
ters, or for River, whoſe Currents are not very 
ſtrong; but Cork is to be uſed in ſtrong Currents, 
or when the Surface of the Water is rough, be- 
cauſe it is moſt viſible. 

As Quill-Floats are very liable to Accidents ; and 
as it will often de found neceſſary to join two 
Floats together, ſo that they may be able to bear 
the greater Weight of Lead; and foraſmuch as a 
Perſon in the Country cannot have immediate re- 


_ courſe to thoſe who make and mend Fiſh-Tackle: 


- Ifhall 
ENS 
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I ſhall therefore give the young Angler ſuch In- 


ſtructions, as will enable him to perform what he 


wants to have done, as neat, ſtrong and firm, as 
if he had apply'd himſelf to the greateſt Artiſt in 


town. | 


If the Float be bruiſed and ſplit, there is no Re- 


medy for it; and therefore, in ſuch a Caſe, fave 


the Plug or ſmall Piece of Wood which has the 


little Braſs-wire at the End of it ; and this may 
ſerve for another, 37 

If the Water gets in at the Top of your Float, 
you muſt amend that Defect by covering it with 
Sealing-wax : If the Plug of your Float bh looſe, 
pull it out; and if it ſhould chance at any time to 
come out of itſelf, it muſt be put in and faſtened 
with one of the following Cements. 


A Cement for Floats. | 


Take Bees-wax bruiſed ſmall, Chalk ſcraped _ 


fine, and black Roſin beaten to Powder, of each 
an equal Quantity: Melt all theſe together in a 
Silver Spoon, or in a ſmall Tin Veſſel made for 


the Purpoſe, and take Care that they be well mix'd, 


as they melt. 

| | Another, | | 
Take Brick-duſt ſifted very fine, and common 
Roſin beaten to Powder : To one Part of Brick- 


duſt put two Parts of Roſin, and melt them, as 
before directed. 5 


ſure to put your Float immediately upon it, for the 


Cement cools in an Inſtant. * 


If you would join two Floats or Quills together 


let the Plug be of the ſame Shape with that Part of 
the ws which goes into the Mouth of a ſingle 


Float, but let it be a little thicker in the Middle 
than at the Ends ; and take Care that each End be 


— 


7 


Now to fix your Plug in your Float, dip it in ei- 
ther of the Cements, when they are melted, and be 


ſomewhat | 
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ſomewhat leſs than the Mouth of the Quill into 
which it is to be put, otherwiſe it may be apt to 
ſplit it. Having thus prepared your Plug, dip it 
into your melted Roſin, and place your Quill upon 
it: Do the like by the other End of the Plug, and 
by the other Quill. = 

But if you have a mind to faſten two Quills to- 
eee without making uſe of any Plug; then 
crape them, cut them, and make them ready 
as though it were for a Plug, and having warmed 
them, dip the Ends in your melted Cement, and fix 
them together with it. When the Cement is cold, 
which it will be immediately, you will find it fo 
ſtrong and hard, that it will prove a difficult Matter 
to pull the two Quills aſunder with both Hands, 
without breaking them to Pieces. | 

I ſhall ſay no more concerning Floats, but 
ſhall conclude this Head, by teaching the young 
Angler how to dye his Quills of a beautiful Red, 
and which he may have occaſion to uſe, according 
to the nature of the Water in which he angles. 


To die Quills Red. 


Take what Quantity you pleaſe. of ſtale Urine, 
and put therein as much Powder of Brajil-wo:d as 
Will make it red: And as you may know whether 
it be as red as you would have it, dip a Feather 
into it, and drop a little upon a Piece of white Pa- 
per. Then take ſome fair Water, put a handful 

of Salt into it, a ſmall Quantity of Argol, (which 
may be bought at an Ironmongers) and ſtir them 
about *till they are diſſolved in the Water; then 
ſet them over the Fire in a Copper-pot or Sauce- 
= © and let them boil thoroughly. When the 
Pater is cold, ſcrape your Quills very well, and 


let them lie a while in it; then take them out, and 
lay them in the Urine, made red with the Braſil- 
.avood, for the Space of ten or twelve Days; then 
take them out, and hang them up until _ are 
PET | ry 3 
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dry ; then rub them with a Linen-cloth, an d they 
will be of a tranſparent Colour. 


- 


Of Artificial Flies. 


It is the Opinion of moſt Anglers, that it will 


be loſt Labour to give Directions how to make or 
dub (as ſome term it) an Artificial F ys ſince it is 
ſcarce in the Power of Words alone ſufficiently to 
inſtruct any Man; the Method depending upon 
Practice, which muſt render him expert in that 


Art; and therefore he ought to be inſtructed by a 


nice and curious Hand. Nevertheleſs, for the Be- 
nefit and Recreation of thoſe who cannot have re- 
courſe to ſuch Artiſts, Iwill give Directions for 
making the Artificial Fly, which may ſerve un til 
he can be better inſtructed. 


Ti 0 make an Arifeia Foy. 


' Firſ, Arm your Hook, with.the Line in the In- 
Ade of it, then take your Sciſſars or Penknife (the 


former is beſt and moſt uſeful) and cut ſo much of 


a brown Mallard's Feather as you think ſufficient 
to make the Wings of it, having always due Re- 
gard to the Largeneſs or Smallneſs of your Hook; 

lay the outmoſtP art of the F eather next to the 
Hook, and the Point of the. F eather next to the 
Shank of the Hook; then whip it three or four 
times round with the fame. Silk with which. your 
Hook was armed, and having faſtened the Silk, 
take the Hackel of a Cock, or Capon' s Neck, ora 


Plover's Topping, which is beſt ; ſtrip one Side of 


the Feather, then take the Hackel, Silk, Crewel, 


Gold or Silver 'Thread, and faſten theſe at the Bent 
of your Hook below 'the Arming; then take the 
Hackel, the Silver or Gold Thread, and work it 
up to the 1 , removing your Fingers as vdo 

out the Hook, and ſtrictly obſerv- 


earn the Silk 


ing, at every Turn, that what Materials ſoever you 
work with, be tight and neat. When: you have 
made 
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made the Head, faſten all, and then work your 
Hackel up to the Head, and make that faſt; then 


with a Needle divide the Wing apart, and Whip 


the Silk about croſs-ways betwixt the Wings; then 
with your Thumb turn the Point of the Feather 
towards the Bent of your Hook, and work three or 
four times about the Shank of it; then faſten. 
There are twelve Sorts of Artificial Flies, which 
are generally uſed, wiz. | 

I, The Firſt is the Dun Fly for March; the 
Body is made of Dun-colour Wool, and the Wing's 
of a Partidge's Feather. | 

2. There is another Dun Fly; the Body is 
made of Black Wool, and the Wings of a Drake's 
Feathers. ML 

The Third is the Stone Fly, in April; the 
Body is of Black Wool, made yellow under the 
Wings and Tail, and ſo made with Wings of a 
—_—_— BF; Z 

4. The Fourth is the Ruddy Fly, in the Begin- 
ning of May ; the Body is made of Red Wool, 
wrapt about with Black Silk, and the Wings are 
the Feathers of a Drake, with the Feathers of a 
Red Capon alſo, which hang dangling on his Sides 
next the Tail. 5 1 
5. The Fifth is the Yellow or Greeniſh Fly, 
in May likewiſe ; the Body is made of Yellow 
Wool, and the Wings of the red Cock's Tail. 
6. The Sixth is the Black Fly, in May alſo; 
the Body is made of Black Wool, and wrapt about 
with the Herle of a Peacock's Tail; the Wings are 
made of the Wings of a Brown Capon, with hi 
blue Feathers in his Head. | 


7. The Seventh is the Sad Yellow Fly, uſed in 


June; the Body is made of Black Wool, with 
a Yellow Liſt on either Side, and the Wings 
taken off, or the Wings of a Buzzard bound with 
black braked Hemp. 2 op 3 

8. The Eighth is the Mooriſh Fly; the Body 
is made of duſkiſh Wool, and the Wings of the 
blackiſh Mail of the Drake. 5 5 

| ' 0+. © The 
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1 9. The Ninth is the Tawny Fly, good until 
the Middle of June; the Body is made of tawny 


Wool, the Wings made contrary one againſt the 


other, of the whitiſh Mail of the Mallard, 
10. The Ten this the Waſp Fly in July; the 


Body is made of black Wool, wrapt about with 


yellow Silk, and the Wings made of Drake's or 
Buzzard's Feather's. 5 | 

11. The Eleventh is the Shell Fly, good in 
Mid-Fuly ; the Body is made of greeniſh Wool, 
wrapt about with the Herle of a Peacock's Tail, 
and the Wings made of thoſe of a Buzzard. 


12. The Twelfth is the dark Drake Fly, good 


in Azguft; the Body is made of black Wool, wrapt 
about with black Silk; his Wings are made with 
the Mail of a black Drake, with a black Head. 
He that angles upon the Surface of the Water 
with an Artificial Fly, ſhould have plenty of them, 
and muſt expect to tire his Arm, before he can 
learn the true Art of caſting his Line dexterouſly: 
For if three or four Inches fall upon the Water, 
it will be Ten to One but the Fiſh will be fright. 
ened away, inſtead of rifing at the Fly. The beſt 


Sort of Artificial Flies are made by the ingenious 


Mr. Jemmet, and therefore called Jemmet's Flies. 
That Gentleman is a nice and compleat Artiſt, and 


an accompliſhed Angler: Nevertheleſs, I would 


not be here thought to depreciate or vilify the Per- 


formances of other Perſons, by the Uſe of whoſe 
Flies you may meet with good Sport; and I hope 
it will not be deemed an Affront, if I give to that 


Gentleman the Pre-eminence, and ſay, That 


ry good. Artificial Flies, 


though others do make ve 
yet he makes the Beſt; 


— 


s 1 h 5 * ny 
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I bere is no great Difference in Angling in an 
Place or Part of a Pool, or ſtanding Water; for it 
38 à Priſon to all Fiſh, and they are therefore the 
Tooner taken: But in Rivers, the beſt Angling bs / 
| 12 where 


1 1 * 
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where it is deep and clear at the Bottom 3 eſpecially 
if it be a Gravel or Clay without Mud or Weeds, 
and if there is a Whirling or Turning in the Wa- 


ter, ora Covert, as a hollow Bank, great Roots of 


Trees, or long Weeds floating above the Water, 
where the Fiſh may hide themſelves at certain 
Times. It is alſo good to angle in ſtill Streams, 
and in Vallies of Waters, in Flocd-gates and Mill- 
ſtreams, and at the Bank where the Current paſſes, 
and 1s deep and clear. WY my 
The beſt Time of the Year, and the beſt Time 
of the Day, are from the Beginning of May, until 
the latter End of Seprember; and from Four of the 


Clock in the Morning, until Eight or Nine at 


Night, if the Day's Length will permit: A low- 
ring Day is much better than a clear Day, and a 
cold one preferable to a hot one. : 

If you perceive the Trout or the Grayling leap 
any Time of the Day, angle for him with an Arti- 
ficial Fly, according to the Seaſon of the Year, 
and where the Water ebbs and flows, the Fiſh will 
bite in ſome particular Places of the Ebb, and in 
particular Places of the Flood, after they have 
reſted behind Arches of Bridges, and ſuch other 

Places. 575 1 
The beſt and principal Time for Angling is a 
lowring Day, when the Wind blows gentiy; in 


Summer, when it is very hot, there will not be 


good Angling. From September until April it is beſt 
to angle in a fair Sun- ſhine Day; and if the Wind 
be in the Eaſt- Quarter it is ſtark naught; in the 
North, ſomething better; in the Weſt, much bet⸗ 
ter; the South, beſt of all: According to this old 

Ho OS ns * T7 bens 


Br The North Jas, Baſt worſe, Weſt good ; but the 


Hout | 
- Blows every Bait into the Fiſh's Mouth. 


Forbear from Angling. if the Weather be tem- 
peſtuous, as Thunder or Lightning, or when: the 
LIE, | * | 10 
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Wind blows hard, or when it ſnows, hails, or 
rains much. And ere F ſhall caution the Angler, 
and ſhew him Twelve Impediments, which often 
prevent his Sport; vig. 

1. The Fault may be occaſioned by his Tackle, 
as when his Lines or Hooks are too large. 

2. When his Bait is dead, or decaying. 

3. If he angles at a wrong Time of the Day, 
when the Fiſh are not in the Humour of taking 
his Bait. | 

If the Fiſh 8 been ſcared or - frightened 
by the Sight of him, or with his Shadow. 

5. If the Waters are thick, red, or white, be- 
ing diſturbed with ſudden Floods. (Rk 
6. If the Weather be too cold. 

57. If the Weather be too hot. 
8. If it rains much, and faſt. 
9. If it hails or ſnows. 

10. If it be tempeſtuous. 

11. If the Wind blows high. | 
12. If the Wind be in the Eaſt, no Fiſh will 
bite, e by 2 and _ ke i is very hun- 


g ry. àXñ7„ 
To 7 6 and plows lie Baits, and other Baits. 


They muſt be all kept ſeverally by ey: : 
Werits of all Kind, are to be kept in Moſs, or in 
Moſs and Fennel ; and the longer they are kept, 
provided they be not ſick, the off and tougher 
they will be. In the Summer-ſeaſon the Moſs 
_ ought to be waſhed and ſqueezed dry at leaſt twice 
in every Week: If oftener, the better it will be 
for the Worms; and a large Earthen-pan, or Tub, 
with 2 Store of Moſs 1n it, is a good Recepta- | 
cle for them. If your Worms, eſpecially the 
Brandling, begin to be ſick, or decay, which you 
will-perceive by a Knot in the Middle of them, 
(and, if not taken care of, will ſoon die) they may 
be recovered, by dropping the Quantity of a 
* of Milk or Oream into the Moſs ; and if 
; | . To you 
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you add an Egg beaten and boiled in the Cream, 
it will both fatten and preſerve them long. They 
muſt be kept ina cool Place, where the Sun can- 
not come near them. If you deſign your Worms 
for immediate Uſe, then keep them in Fennel; if 
not, let them lie in Moſs : The beſt Sort of Moſs 
for this Purpoſe, is the Bucks-horn, except the 
white Moſs, which is difficult to be found. Brand- 
lings are uſually found in an old Dung-hill, or 
ſome rotten Place near it, but moſt commonly in 
Cow's or Hog's, rather than Horſe-dung, which is 
too hot and dry for that Kind of Worm. But the 
beſt fort of them are to be found in the Tanner's 
Bark, which they caſt up in Heaps, after they have 
uſed it about their Leather. Lob-worms are to be 
gathered in the Night-time, when they come out | 
to feed either in Graſs-fields, or Paths, or in Gar- 
den-walks : You muſt have a Lanthorn and Can- 
dle, move flow and ſoftly, and when you perceive 
them, lay your Finger immediately upon them, 
and draw them out of their Holes. gently, other- 
wWiſe you will break them. They are quick of ap- 

prehenſion, and foon retire into their Holes, but 
will come out again ina quarter of an Hour, or 
leſs. If they once get quite out of their Holes, 
they cannot get in again. | 

In a dry Seaſon, when you are put to an Extre- 
mity for Worms, then take ſome Wallnut-tree 
Leaves, pound them, and mix them with Salt Wa- 
ter, ſtrain the Water from the Leaves, and pour it 
upon the Ground in the Night where the Worms 
uſed to rife, and it will make them preſently ap- 
pear. -- 5 


: 7 o—tleanſe and preſerve Worms. 


What I ſhall here relate belongs to all Sorts of 
Worms, except the Lob-worm ; as the Brandlin, 
the Yellow or Ring-tail, the Marſh-worm, the 
Red-worm, c. Take a Piece of very coarſe 
Cloth, which is not ſtruck cloſe in the * 
; other 
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other Cloth is; waſh it very clean, ſo that no Part 
of the Soap remains in it, and let it dry. Then 
take ſome Liquor wherein a Piece of freſh fat Beef 
has been boiled, and ſoak the Cloth in it; then 
wring it out, but not too hard, and let ſome of the 
Beef-liquor remain in it; then lay it in a deep 
Earthen-pan which has a * Bottom, lay your 
Worms upon the Cloth, and they will run in and 
out through it, and ſcour themſelves: Let them 
remain there for the Space of twenty-four Hours, 
then waſh your Cloth, as before, but do not dry 
it: Wet it again in ſome of the ſame Liquor, and 
place your Worms upon it, and keep them in 2 
cloſe Cellar. + Repeat this every other Day during 
the Heat of the Summer, and you will not.only 
preſerve your Worms alive for three Weeks, or a 
Month, but you will alſo find them to be red and 
tough. When you take any for Angling, put them 
into Moſs that has been well waſhed, and not 
wrung dry: and when you come home at Night, 
take out your Worms, and put them into your Pan, 
by which they will recover themſelves, and gather 
freſh Strength. Be ſure that there is not any Salt 
in your Beef- liquor; for if there be, it will kill 
your Worms, by purging them to Death. 

The following, which is called the Univerſal 
and Infallible Bait, was communicated to me by a 
very old and experienced Angler, who had kept it 
ſecret for many Vears. I muſt confeſs I have not 
had an Opportunity of making a Trial of it; but 
however, I will communicate it to the Publick, 


and they that pleaſe may uſe it or refuſe it. 
Tze Univerſal and Infallible Bait. 


Take Oil of Comfry by Infuſion three Drams, 
half an Ounce of Gooſe Greaſe, one Spoonful of 
the Juice of Camomile, two Drams of Oil of Spike, 
and half an Ounce of Spirit of Vitriol : Diſſolve 
theſe together over the Fire; and when they are 
thoroughly melted and incorporated, let it ſtanld 
Wh „„ . for 
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for three or four Days; then put it into a Gally Pot, 
and ſtop it with a Cover of Parchment or Leather. 
It will keep good for ſeven Years. 


Note, The Oils and the Spirits are to be had at 


any Chymiſt's Shop. ene 5 
To keep and preſerve Cod Bait alive. tte 


Cut a Branch from a Withy- tree about the Thick- 
neſs of your Wriſt, ſtrip down the green Bark or 
Skin to within an Inch of the Bottom; then cut 
off the Wood, and draw up the Bark or Skin; fix 


a Piece of the ſame Wood, or a Cork, to the 


Mouth of it, by way of a Stopper, and put in your 
Cod Bait, juſt as you gather them, with their 
Huſks or Coverings upon them: At Night, when 
Fou 7— over your Sport, lay the Bark or Skin of 
the Withy (having firſt ſtopt it cloſe) upon a Graſs 
Plot, or on the Graſs in a Field; but let there not 
be any Water under it; for the Bark being porous, 


will imbibe and ſuck in a ſufficient Quantity of 


Dew and Air to keep the Cod Baits alive: Do this 


every Night as long as you uſe the Baits; but if it 


rains, lay the Withy Bark in a Cella. 
. To make Paſte for Angling. 5 


Waſh your Hands very clean, then take as much 


of the fineſt Flour as yowthink fit, or rather the 


Pith or crummy Part of the fineſt white Bread; 
drop a little Milk or Water upon it, and knead it 
thoroughly in the Palm of your Hand, until it 1s 


very near being dry; then temper it with a ſmall 


uantity of the fineſt Honey, make it into a round 
Ball, and keep it in a moiſt Linen Cloth, other- 
wiſe it will grow dry and hard. — If you 
would have your Paſte yellow, mix in it ſome 
Turmerick ; but if you would have it to be of a 
Fleſh- colour, put a little of the beſt Vermilion in 


it, and knead it well, ſo that it be not of a deeper 


Colour in one Place than in another. 
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An excellent Paſte for a Chus. 
Take ſome of the oldeſt and ſtrongeſt Cheſhire 
Cheeſe which you can gots the 8 of a fine - 
Manchet, or French Bread, and ſome Sheep's Kid- 
ney Suet ; put theſe into a Mortar, and beat them 
into a Paſte adding as much clarify'd Honey as 
will be ſufficient to ſoften it. 


Another. 


Take a few Shrimps or Prawns, pull of their 
Shells and Skins, and take the clear Meat, and beat 
it in a Mortar with a little Honey, until it comes to 

be a Paſte: Bait the Hook with a piece of this, but 
let the point be lightly covered. 5 


Ant Flies are thus preſerved: Take the blackeſt 

Ant-Fly out of the Ant-hill, Where you will find 
them from June until September; gather them with 
both their wings, and put them into a Glaſs that 
will hold the Quantity of a Quart of any Liquor; 
but firſt put in a handful or better of the moiſt 
Earth and Roots of Graſs ; then put the Flies gently 
in, that they loſe not their Wings; lay a Clod of . 


Earth over it, and they will keep a Month alive, 


and. be always ready for Uſe : But if you would 
keep them longer, get a ſmall Barrel of about three 
or four Gallons, waſh it with Water and Honey; 
then having put in a Quantity of Earth and Graſs 
Roots, put in your Flies and cover it, and they 
will live a Quarter of a Year. | | 
 Grubs, which are bred of the Spawn or Eggs of 
Beetles, which they leave in Holes that they make 


under Cow or Horſe-dung, are thus preſerved; © - 


Gather a thouſand or more of them, and put them; - 
with a Peck or two of their own Earth, into a Veſ- 
ſel, covering it cloſe down to keep them from the 
Cold and Frofts, and you may keep them all Win. 
ter, and kill Fiſh with them at any Time. | 
| | | Gentles 
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Gentles are a good Bait, and much the better 
for being lively and tough: When they are taken 
from Tallow, they ought to be kept in moiſt Sand 
for two or three Days; and afterwards, if for con- 
ſtant Uſe, in Bran, or in fine dry Sand: And bait 
your Hook with them after this Manner; 5 


Horb to bait the Hook with a Gentle. 
Take one or two Gentles, and put in your Hook 


into the ſecond Joint above the Tail, then draw it 
forward upon the Hook : Having done this with 


one or two, then put your Hook into the ſecond 


Joint of the laſt Gentle, and cover the Beard of 
your Hook with it; but do not let the Point ap- 
pear in Sight: If you run it too deep, the Sub- 
ſtance of the Gentle will come out, and then it is 
good for nothing; therefore take care to run it un- 
* the Skin as gently and as cloſe to it as poſſible. 


Gentles may be bred this way: Take a Piece of 
a Beaſt's Liver, and with a Croſs- ſtick hang it over a 
barrel, or other Veſſel, that is half full of dry Clay, 
and let it be fly-blown; and as the Gentles grow 
big, they will fall into the Barrel, and ſcour them- 
ſelves, and be always ready for Uſe: Gentles may 
be ſo bred till after Michaclmas. c 
But if you would keep them all the Vear, get 
ſome dead Carrion, or a Bullock's Liver; let it be 
fly-blown; and when the Gentles begin to be 
alive and ſtir, then bury it and them in moiſt 
Earth, or in a Tub of Earth, and keep it as free 
ö from Froſt as you can. Vou may dig out the Gen- 
tles at any Time when you intend to uſe them: 
They will laſt until March or April, but after that 
time will turn to Flies. When they turn black or 
red, ſeparate them from the reſt, and throw them 
away, for they are of no Uſe. 2 OS 45 
here are ſome Baits, which are the Brood of 
Hornets, Waſps, and Humble Bees; theſe are - | 
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be baked in bread, then their Heads to be dipt in 
Blood, and laid to dry. : 
The Artificial Minnow is a good Bait for Trout or 
Perch, and 1s thus made : | 


How to make an Artificial Minnow. © 


The Body muſt be of Cloth, wrought upon the 
Back with dark-coloured green Silk, and a paler 
Green towards the Belly, ſhaded as naturally as 
poſſible, and wrought upon the Belly with white 
Silk in one Part, and ſilver Thread in another; 
the Tail and Fins muſt be made of a Quill thinly _ 
ſhaven, and the Eyes of two little black Beads.” 
The Ladies are the propereſt Operators for this 

Piece of Needle-work, who ought to have a Liye 

Minnow lying by them for a Pattern. Another 
Sort of Artificial Minnow 1s made of Tin, Ls 
painted very naturally; which will be of great Ser. 
vice, when live Minnows cannot be had, and may 
be bought at the Fiſh-tackle Shops, but they are 
dear. LE 


How to bait your Hook with a live Minnow. 


Chuſe one which is whiteſt, and of a middle 
Size; and that it may turn nimbly in the Water, 
and thereby attra& the Fiſh, you muſt thus place 
it on a large Hook: 

Put it into his Mouth, and out at his Gill; 
then having drawn it three or four Inches beyond 
or through his Gill, put it again into his Mouth, 


and the Points and Beard out at his Tail; then tie 


the Hook and his Tail about very neatly with a 
white Thread, which will make it the apter to turn 
quick in the Water: This done, pull back that 
Part of your Line which was ſlack, when you hook 
the Minnow the ſecond time, that it ſhall faſten 
the head; then the Body of the Minnow will be 
almoſt ftreight on your Hook; afterwards try how 
it wi turn, by drawing it croſs the Water, or 
Jos againſt 
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much that you would imagine ſhe deſigned to 
bury herſelf. In this Hole ſhe lays her Pea or 
Spawn, and from thence 1s called the Spawner ; 


and then immediately comes the Male Salmon, who 
is always near, and caſts his Melt upon the Pea, 


and from thence is called the Melter ; and then 
they work immediately as hard as poſſible to cover 
them with the Gravel, or Sand, which they had 
caſt up. | ; | 
From this Conjunction proceed the young Sal- 
mon Fry, which do not continue in a River longer 


than the Month of May, (except prevented by ſome 


Accident) according to this old Diſtich ; | 


The fir/? preat Flood, that happens in May, 
Carries the Salmon Fry down to the Sea. 


When the Male has cat his Melt, you may ob- 
Nerve the Water to be of a thin milky Colour, for 


the Length of 15 or 20 Vards; and if at that time you 
angle therein, you will meet with plenty of Trout. 
As all Fiſh are ſick, immediately after ſpawn- 
ing, and conſequently unwholſome, they ought not 
to be taken until they have recruited their Strength, 
ſome requiring a longer Time than others. | 
Salmon is in Seaſon: from March, if the Weather 


prom warm, until Michaelmas, and is five Years 


efore it comes to its full Growth; vx. 

1. The firſt Year, it is called a Salmon Trout. 
120 The ſceond e .. 
13. The third, a Sau... 8 
4. The fourth, a Three-quarters Salmon. 

5. The fifth, a Full-grown Salmon. ; 
£47 There are two Ways of Angling for Salmon, ei- 


cher with the Artificial Fly, or with Bait. The Fly 
_ ought to be made more gaudy, with large ex- 


panded Wings, and to have ſome gold or ſilver 


Twiſt round its Body, the Shining of which will | 
*allure the Salnon to riſe at the Fly. The Morning 
and Evening are the propereſt Limes for Angling 

for him. Having therefore furniſhed yourſelf with 


25 8 Nes lanes; 
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Neceſſaries; as, a long, ſtrong, and taper Rod and 
Line, a Landing Net, Landing Hook, and a Baſket 
or Bag to put your Fiſh in, repair to the River very 
early, and take Care to have the Wind at your 
Back. Having fixed your Fly to your Line, which 
ought to be two Yards longer than your Rod; 
caſt it from you with Art, ſo nicely, that the Arti- 
ficial Fly only falls upon the Water ; then draw it 
gently up the Stream, upon the Surface of the 
River. A cloudy morning or Evening, with a gen- 
tle Breeze of Wind, ſufficient to rail a Curl upon 
the Water, yields good Sport. | | 

When the Salmon riſes at the Fly, upon which 
you muſt keep your Eyes fixed very attentively, 
give a gentle Jerk, that you may hook him 
which done, humour him in letting him run which 
Way he will. Do not check him, leſt he break your 
Line from your Rod, and wind it up as faſt as you 
find that he returns, otherwiſe he will entangle and 
break your Tackle. Remember to keep Lim ſo 
tight, that ne may bend your Rod pretty much; 
then ſink or iower your Elbow, ſo that your hand 
be raiſed up, and you will have the better Com- 
mand over him: For if you ſuffer him to ſtraiten 
your Rod, he will ſoon make his Eſcape from 
you. As he ſwims away, follow him gently, but 
do not come within Sight of him. He will be 
apt to ſpring or leap out of the Water; at ſuch a 
Time allow him Line enough; and when you do 
_ perceive that he lies at the Bottom, have Patience 
{or a while; and be not ſurprized if he does this 
often, for he will ſtrive to break from your Hook. 
Having waited for the Space of fix or ſeven Mi- 
nutes, draw your Line pretty tort ;- and if he runs, 
then give him liberty as before. When he is tlio- 
roughly tired, draw him gently to the Shore, or 
the Side of the Bank, where you ſee the moſt con- 
venient Place for landing him; then take him out, 
either by drawing your Landing Net over his 
Head, (never over the Tail of any Fiſn) or by faſ. 
tening your Landing * under his Gills. — N 
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much that you would imagine ſhe deſigned to 
bury herſelf. In this Hole ſhe lays her Pea or 
Spawn, and from thence 1s called the Spawner ; 
and then immediately comes the Male Salmon, who 
is always near, and caſts his Melt upon the Pea, 
and from thence is called the Melter; and then 
they work immediately as hard as poſſible to cover 
them with the Gravel, or Sand, which they had 
caſt up. N | | 
From this Conjunction proceed the young Sal- 
man Fry, which do not continue in a River longer 
than the Month of May, (except prevented by ſome 
Accident) according to this old Diſtich ; CE 


The firſt great Flood, that happens in May, 
Carries the Salmon Fry down to the Sea. 


When the Male has caſt his Melt, you may ob- 
ſerve the Water to be of a thin milky Colour, for 
the Length of 15 or 20Yards; and if at that time you 
angle therein, you will meet with plenty of Trout. 
As all Fiſh are ſick, immediately after ſpawn- 
ing, and conſequently unwholſome, they ought not 
to be taken until they have recruited their Strength, 
= ſome requiring a longer Time than others. 
= — Salmon is in Seaſon from March, if the Weather 
6 roves warm, until Michaelmas, and 1s five Years 
efore it comes to its full Growth; vx. | 
1. The firſt Year, it is called a Salmon Trout. | 
n Phe fecon&W e fl TS - 
ng. The third, a Half Salmon, - EN 
4. The fourth, a Three-quarters Salmon. 
g. The fifth, a Full-grown Salmon. : 
£2 There are two Ways of Angling for Salmon, ei- 
ther with the Artificial Fly, or with Bait. The Fly 
. onght' to be made more gaudy, with large ex- 
panded Wings, and to have ſome gold or. filver 
*Twift round its Body, the Shining 'of which will 
*allure the Salmon to riſe at the Fly. The Morning 
and Evening are the propereſt Times for An 60 5 
for him. Having therefore furniſhed yourſelf wi 
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Neceſſaries; as, a long, ſtrong, and taper Rod and 


Line, a Landing Net, Landing Hook, and a Baſket 
or Bag to put your Fiſh in, repair to the River very 


early, and take Care to have the Wind at your 


Back. Having fixed your Fly to your Line, which 
ought to be two Yards longer than your Rod; 
caſt it from you with Art, ſo nicely, that the Arti- 
ficial Fly only falls upon the Water; then draw it 
gently up the Stream, upon the Surface of the 
River. Acloudy morning or Evening, with a gen- 
tle Breeze of Wind, ſufficient to rail a Curl upon 
the Water, yields good Sport. | 

When the Salmon riſes at the Fly, upon which 
you muſt keep your Eyes fixed very attentively, 
give a gentle Jerk, that you may hook him; 
which done, humour him in letting him run which 
Way he will. Do not check him, leſt he break your 
Line from your Rod, and wind it up as faſt as you 


find that he returns, otherwiſe he will entangle and 


break your Tackle. Remember to keep him ſo 
tight, that ne may bend your Rod pretty much; 
then ſink or iower your Elbow, ſo that your hand 


be raiſed up, and you will have the better Com- 


mand over him: For if you ſuffer him to ſtraiten 
your Rod, he will ſoon make his Eſcape from 
you. As he ſwims away, follow him gently, but 
do not come within Sight of him. He will. be 
apt to ſpring or leap out of the Water; at ſuch à 
Time allow him Line enough; and when you do 
perceive that he lies at the Bottom, have Patience 
for a while; and be not ſurprized if he does this 
often, for he will ſtrive to break from your Hook. 


Having waited for the Space of fix or ſeven Mi- 


nutes, draw your Line pretty tort ; and if he runs, 


then give him liberty as before. When he is tlio- 


roughly tired, draw him gently to the Shore, or 
the Side of the Bank, where you ſee the moſt con- 


venient Place for landing him; then take him out, 


either by drawing your Landing Net over his 


_ Head, (never over the Tail of any Fiſh) or by faſ. 
tening your Landing Hook under his Gills. Iv 
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will be much ſafer, if you have a Companion, to 
let him perform this friendly Office for you; be- 
cauſe, if the Salmon ſhould not be thoroughly tired, 
he will be apt to ſwim away; and then you may 
manage him, having the Command of your Rod. 
The Way of N for Salmon, with a Bait, is 
after this Manner: Take a Dozen of large Red or 
Lob-worms, well purged, cleanſed, and ſcoured in 
Moſs ; draw them over your Hook one by one, and 
let the laſt cover it, as you have been ſhewn be. 
fore, in baiting your Hook with. a Lob-worm : 
Then draw them cloſe upon one another, that they 
may appear as one Lump; and having affixed Lead 
enough to your Line, about twelve Inches above 
your Hook, ſufficient to fink it, drop your Bait 
gently into a deep Hole in the River, or cloſe under 
a Bank, which latter Place the Salmon will chuſe 
for Shelter. | Fo | „ 
Having lain a Minute or two at the Bottom, 
draw it up and down gently; and if a Salmon be 
there, and he has. an Inclination to feed, he will 
take your Bait; when you have done this half a 
dozen times, and do not perceive that he bites, 
it will be in vain to repeat it oftener; for you may 
conclude that there is not any Salion there, or 
that he has no Inclination to your Bait. 
The propereſt and moſt likely Hours for Sport, 
in Angling this Way, are before Ten o' Clock in 
the Morning, and after Six in the Evening; but 
between Ten and Six it will ſcarce anſwer your 
Expectation, except it be immediately after, or 
during a ſhort Shower of Rain; for that increaſes 
his Appetite, and he will look out for Food of one 
Kind or another. | „ Ton 
In Angling for Salon, with a Bait, your Line 
muſt be ſtronger than what you uſed with the Ar- 
tificial Fly, and hikewiſe the Top-joint of your 
Rod. He will require as much Art and Skill in 
managing him, when hooked by this Method of 


Angling, as when by the former. If this Bait prove 


unſucceſsful, you may uſe ſmall live Fiſh, and run- 
| | , ning 
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'ning your Hook through, under the Back-fin, let 
him 

Lead from your Line) and, in all Probability the 
Salmon will ſnap at him, for he is a Fiſh of Prey, 
and will feed upon thoſe that are ſmall: If he 
takes this Bait, endeavour to. hook him as fait as 
you can. | 


SALMON-F Rx, 


Are a very delicate and palatable Fiſh : in Ang- 
ling for them, you muſt have a fine ſingle Hair Line, 

— a taper Rod; your Artificial Flies muſt be very 
ſmall, and ſhould be placed at the Diſtance of half 
a Foot from each other, and it matters not of what 
Colour they are. As you draw your Line upon 
the Surface of the Water, you may perceive three 
or four of them to riſe at one Time. They are 


very greedy, and will afford Sport (ſuch as it is) 


all Day long; and you may draw them out of the 


Water with Safety, as ſoon as you have hooked 


S8 A LMO N PEAL E, 


Are in every reſpect equal to the Salmon, ſave only 
that they are not ſo large, for they ſeldom exceed 
fixteen Inches in Length; they ſeem to be a Spe- 
cies of the Salmon, and ſome give them the Prefe- 
rence: They are fat, luſcious, and fleaky, like 
the Salmon, and abound principally in the Ri- 


vers Shannon, Boyne, Liffi, &c. &c. They will 


riſe at the Artificial Fly like the Salmon; but 
the beſt Way of taking them is with a Brand- 


ling well ſcoured in Mots, eſpecially ſuch as breed 
In a Tanner's Yard. They bite freely, and ſtruggle 


hard, delighting in deep Holes, and chuſe the 
Root or Stump of a Tree for Harbour; they lie as 


near as poſſible to the upper Part of the Hole, that 

they may more readily catch what Food the Stream 

brings down. Drop your Line (withoat Lead to 
D 2 it, 


wim about the Hole, (having taken off the 
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it, except one ſingle Shot) in the Stream, which 
will carry it gradually into the Hole; and when he 
| bites, be not too eager in ſtriking him, and remem- 
ber to keep out of Sight. He will feed all the 
Morning, and from five o' Clock in the Afternoon 
till Night: He is in Seaſon all the Summer. 


i 


Are well-taſted, and much admired ; they are 
my and wary, and therefore the Angler muſt keep 
at a Diſtance from the Water. Trout ſpawn gene- 
rally in October or November, contrary to the natu- 
ral Courſe of moſt other Fiſh, which ſpawn in 
warm Weather, and are to be taken either with 
the Artificial Fly, or with a Bait. Fg 
When you ale the Artificial Fly, your Rod and 
Line muſt be proportioned to the Breadth of the 
River; Six Yards is generally a good Length ; 
and the Rod as well as the Line muſt be taper. 
Now though you .may, and indeed ought to have 
great Variety of Artificial Flies, ready made; yet | 
the beſt way to try what will beſt pleaſe the Trout, | 
is, when you come to the River, to look narrowly | 
upon the Water, or to beat a Buſh that hangs over 
the River, and then match your Artificial Fly in 
Colour to the living Fly, which you will find upon | 
the Water : The ** Method is to be uſed in 
Angling for Trout, as is uſed for Salmon. | 
There are ſeveral Baits for Trout: The firſt is 
the May Fly, taken in the Month of May, upon 
old large Trees; it is of a browniſh Colour, much 
coveted by the Freut, and to be uſed after this 
Manner : Bury the Point and Beard of your Hook, 
which muſt be ſmall, in the Back of the Fly, be- 
tween his Wings, and let the Bottom Link of your 

7.8 Line conſiſt of three Hairs, or let it be the Indian 
HGraſs, without any Lead or Shot to either, and 

your Line ſhould be no longer than your Rod: 

- Then ſhake your Fly twice or thrice over the Water, 

that the Shadow of it may be ſeen before Fn | 
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the Water, if you. ſuſpe& a Trout, to be there; the 
the beſt Places are in a deep Stream, near a Buſh 
or Stump, or the Piles of a Bridge; let your Fly 
drop eaſy upon the Surface of the Water, and if 
there be a Trout near, he will rife at it eagerly. - 
There are other Baits, ſome of which are to be 
uſed a little way under the Water, and others at the 
Bottom of the Water or Mid-water : Of the. for- 
mer are the live Minnow, (and how to bait your 
Hock with him has been already ſhewn) and the 
Stone Leach, with which you are to bait your Hook 
after the ſame Manner, They are to he uſed with a 
Float to your Line, and ſhould not be above four 
Feet under Water, or leſs; if the Water be not 
deep. The reſt are Gentles, Caddice, Codbait, 
and the like. Gentles may be uſed with a Float, 
about eighteen Inches under Water; or without & 
Float, by drawing your line down the Stream, 
eſpecially if the Water be foul; the Caddice, Cod- 
bait, and ſuch like, are to be put upon your Hook 
like the Gentles, and to be drawn up againi the 
Stream as often as they ſink to the Bottom: Two 
EEE or more. may be put upon-the Hook at once, as you 
| find the Water thicker. or clearer : If you angle in 
| weedy Rivers, then make uſe of the Indian Graſs, * 
| : a ſmall Hook, and two Caddice, or Codbait, Sc. 
ö The laſt Sort of Baits which I ſhall mention, 
are the Red Worm, the Lob Worm, and the Brand- 
ling; with . theſe you angle at the Bottom; and 
the latter, well ſcoured in Moſs, is what Anglers 
call a Killing Bait. ½ A oft ien 
A Trout feeds, in the day- time, from Eight in 
the Morning until Eleven; and in the Afternoon, 
from Three until Five; but late in the Evening, 
early in the Morning are the beſt Times for Ang- 
ling for him with the Artificial Fly, which, tis 
ſuppoſed, he takes more out of Wantonneſs than 
„ e 
As the largeſt Trexts ſeldom ſtir out of their 
Holes all Day, they chuſe the Night · time for Feed - 
ing; and the Manner of taking them, at that Sea- 


0 D 3 ſon, 
4 of 


Ockober uſe the Red Worm, and Minnow, as di- 
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ſon, is on the Surface of the Water, with a Bait, or 
Artificial Fly: The Bait is a large Lob Worm or 
two; you muſt chuſe a deep Hole, where the Wa- 
ter runs ſmooth and quiet; then draw your Bait 


upon the Top of the Water too and fro; and if there 


be a large Trout in the Hole, he will take it, imagin- 
ing it to be a Frog or Water Mouſe, which they hunt 
at Night- The old Trout is both ſubtle ard fear- 
ful, but in the Night feeds boldly; and when he 


has taken your Bait, let him have Time to gorge 
it; for he will not ſo eaſily forſake it, as his Cuſ- 


tom is, when you meet with him by mg in the 
Day-time. If you uſe' the Artificial Fly for him, 
Jet it be white, and pretty large. Trout feed 
beſt at Bottom in the Months of March, April, 
and May, and Part of June; though he will 
bite well in July, Augiſt, and Ne de If you 
Angle for Trout Bamediatel after a Shower, uſe 
che Brandling, the Red Worm, or Caddice, Cod- 
bait, and ſuch-like, for the Bottom; but for the 
Surface, chuſe ſuch a Fly as you ſhall find upon 
the Water, preſently after the Shower.  — 
The following Obſervations have been found, by 
Experience, to hold good, with regard to angling 
in the different Seaſons. Angle for Trout in the Month 
of March, with the Red Worm, at the Bottom of 
the River; and in a Stream, with a Minnow, which 
you muſt draw up and down. In April, take the 
Canker Worm that breeds in great Trees, the Red 
Snail, the Bob Worm that is bred under Cow 
Dung, and the Bait which breeds upon the Fern 
Leaf” In June, uſe the Red Worm, nip off his 

Head, and put a Codbait or Caddice firſt upon 
your Hook, and then the Red Worm. In 7uh, 
take the Red Worm and the Codbait together, or 
a"Brandling alone. In Avguft, take a Fleſh Fly, 
and a little Piece of the- Fat of Bacon, and bind 
them togethar about the Hook. In September and 


rected for the Month of March. 


' 
5 * 
„ 
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called Pie; when ſmall, they have the ere 
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It would be in vain to mention all the Rivers in 
Ireland which are remarkable for having good 


Trout, or to give a Deſcription of the various Sorts 


of that Kind of Fiſh : Let it ſuffice to ſay, that 
the White Trout, the Brown Trout with white Spots, 


and the Yellow-ſpotted T rout, are the three beſt Sorts 


(the one preferable to the other, as they are men- 
tioned in Courſe) except the Red Trout, near 


Bray, which are reckoned the niceſt of Fiſh ; 


many of them are as large as Salmon, but diſtin- 


uiſhed by their different Colours, and, in their 
beſt Seaſon cut very white, 'Thefe Trouts remain 


Nine Months in the Sea, and annually obſerve 


their Time of coming into the freſh Water almoſt 


to a Day, but do not continue there above Three 
Months. 1 | 5 


-Pixr, r Luc E, 


Are a firm, good Fiſh, but ſo very greedy and 
voracious that they ſcarce refuſe any thing that 
comes in their Way; and therefore ſome — 
call them the Freſp-water Shark, or River Tyrant. 


They will feed upon their own Species, and a Pale 


of thirty Inches in Length will prey upon another 
of fifteen Inches. When they are large, they are 


tion of. Zacks. The River Pike are preferable to 
what are taken in the Salt Water, and their uſual 
Time of Spawning, is in April or May; then they 


go into Crooks and Ditches, and while the Spaw- 


ner is caſting her Eggs, the Milter hovers over, 


but does not touch her; and indeed they ought not 


to be taken till Augu/? or September. They have 
more Courage than the Trout, or the Salmon, and 


are not ſo eaſily ſcared, except upon a ſudden Ap- 
proach. The Male is much preferable to the Fe- 
male. There are five Ways to catch Pike ; but as 


two only belong to the Angler, (the others being 


What we call Poaching, which is unworthy of an 


: Angler) 


— - 


* is - 
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Angler) I ſhall treat of them ſeparately: Theſe 
Two Ways are, Trowling and Snapping the for- 
mer is moſt healthful and diverting. | | 
The Tackle to be uſed in Trowling, is a Rod 
in Length ſeven Feet ; a Line at leaſt thirty Yards 
long rolled about your Reel ; a leaded Hook with 
two Links of Wire faſtened to it; a Ring to be fixed 
to the Top of your Rod; a Landing Net, and a 
Landing Hook with a Stick four Feet long, into 
the End of which you ſcrew your Landing Hook; 
you muſt alſo have a Bag, or Net, for your Fiſh. 
It will be neceſſary and convenient to carry two 
or three Hooks with you, leſt any Miſchance 
ſhould happen, and you then be deprived of your 
Sport, for want of a Supply, when one Hook is 
either broken or loſt. SRING Irs 
Of TROWLENG.. 
| _ Being thus equipt, go early to the River in the 
Morning; and it will be proper that you obſerve 
the Manner of Trowling, as uſed by an expert An- 
gler, before you do attempt the Sport. The Me- 
thod of fixing your Bait is after this Manner: 
Put the End of your Wire into the Mouth of a 
Dace, or Gudgeon, (for theſe are the beſt Baits) and 
run it along through the Body until it comes 
out at the Middle of the Tail. But foraſmuch as 
the Wire may be apt to bend, I adviſe, that you 
provide a Fiſh-needle, which you may buy at 
the Fiſh-tackle Shops; and having placed your 
Wire upon the Neck-end of your Needle, 
run it through the Body of the Fiſh, and 
you may with Eaſe draw the Wire after it. Fix 
your Hook on one Side of the Fiſh, and let the 
Point be near his Eye; then ſew up his Mouth. 
with. ſtrong Thread, to keep the Hook from mov- 
ing out of its Place; then take a fine Needle ank 
Thread, and run it through the Head of the Fiſh; 
a little below the Eye, and afterwards run it 
through again below the Gills, and faften it on 


the other Side; ſo that the Gills being thus ſe- 
N | cured 
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cured and preſerved, will not be damaged by any 
thing that rubs againſt it in Trowling. The Fin 
of the Tail ſnould be cut off, and the Tail faſten- 
ed to the Top of the Wire, otherwiſe the Bait will 
not lie ſmooth and even upon the Hook. It is to 
be faſtened thus: Take a Needle and ſtrong 
Thread, run through the Tail of the Fiſh, on one 
Side of the Wire, and do the ſame on the other 
Side of the Wire, then faſten it, and run it after- 
wards through the Eye of the Wire, and again 
through the Tail of the Fiſh ; afterwards twiſt it 
round the Wire, and tie it ſo faſt that it may not 


flip. Having made a Loop at the End of your 


Line, and faftened a Swivel to it, put it through 
the Ring onthe Top of your Rod ;. and your Bait 
being ready, hang it on your Swivel. 41 

You are now prepared for Trowling; but re- 
member that when you come near the Bank of the 
River, to keep out of Sight, and to drop your 
Bait down the Side of the Bank, and afterwards, 
on the Right and Left Hand, before you ſhew 
yourſelf: For, as Pike love Shelter, or Harbour, 

cauſe they can from thence ruſh on their Prey, 
as they ſwim by them ; ſo, if you ſuddenly appear, 
you will, in all Probability, frighten them away. 

aving Trowled at Home (as Anglers term it) 
then veer out more Line, and reach the oppoſite 
Shore; and as ſoon as your Bait begins to fink, 
draw back your Line by degrees, and quoil it up 
with your Left-hand. Thus you muſt be always 
in Motion : Neither muſt your Bait lie ſtill; for 
its 10n in the Water is what alarms the Pe, 
who imagines it to be a live Bait. 
If you meet not with Sport, when you have 
thrown out your Bait half a Dozen times, then go 
forwards to another Place; and when a Pzke takes 
your Bait, which you will perceive by a ſudden 
Jerk, then do not check him, but let him run 
where he will, allowing him as much Line as he 
will take; for his Nature is ſuch, that as ſoon as 
he ſeizes the Bait, he runs as faſt as he can to his 

| 1 Harbour, 
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Harbour, and there pouches Prey. You muſt there- 
fore give him Time; ſome will require more, and 
ſome leſs : If he be hungry, he will pouch it ſoon ; 
if he is not, he will keep it between his Teeth the 
Space of half an Hour, or more. As ſoon there- 
fore as you find that he has reached his Harbour, 
which you will eafily know, by his not drawing 
any more of the Line with him, then lay down 
your Rod, and waiting as long as you might have 
ſmoak'd a Pipe of Tobacco, take up your Rod, 
and draw your Line gently, as before: If you per- 
ceive that he has hold of it ſtill, draw your Line 
tort; and if he pulls, give Way a little; then 
draw again, till at laſt you get a Sight of him. If 
you ſee the Bait croſs his Mouth, then let him go; 
if not, you may be aſſured he has pouched it, and 
then give him a ſudden Jerk, that the Beard of the 
Hook may faſten in his Stomach: But if he ſhould 
run away a little after that he has firſt taken your 
Bait, then take up your Rod and Line as faſt as you 
| can, and give him a Jerk, as I juſt now mentioned, 
If the River be clear, you ought to let him run the 
Length of twenty Yards, and then check him; 
this do until you have tired him: But, if there are 
Trees or Stumps in the Water, fail not to keep 
your Line tight, and prevent him from going near 
them, which he will endeavour to do; and if you 
permit him, he will then entangle your Line about 
the Roots or Stumps of the Trees; and if the Wa- 
ters are deep, you will loſe the Fiſh, your Bait, and 
a Part of your Line. . 
When he is ſufficiently weary, then draw him to 
the Side of the Bank, and make uſe of your Land- 
ing- net, or Landing-hook, as directed in Landing 
a Salmon. Do not offer to weigh him, that is, to 
lift him out of the Water, with your Line and 
Hook only; for though you may think that he is 
ſo much tired that he is not able to ſtir, yet you 
may find yourſelf deceived. If he be a ſizeable 
Fiſh, and you pretend to weigh him, you will per- 
ceive his Pouch to come out of his Mouth, * 
c | | at 


- 
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that you may ſee your Hook; but then, as ſoon as 

he has quitted the Water, and before you can get 

him upon the Shore, he will give a ſudden Spring, 

and break his Hold: By this Means you will loſe 

your Deſire, be deprived of your Expectation; 

and the Pe, if grievouily wounded, will periſh in 
the Water, | | 


SNAPPING, 


Ts the other Way, by which Anglers catch Pike. 
You muſt provide a ſtrong Rod ſixteen or ſeven- 
teen Feet long, with a ftrong Whale-bone Top to 
it, as thick as the upper Part of your Little-finger ; 
affix to your Rod a ftrong Line, not altogether ſo 
- Jong as your Rod; at the End of your Line place 
your Snap-hook, which you may make after this 
Manner : Take twelve or fourteen Inches of Gimp, 
and two large Salmon-hooks; turn the Hooks Back 
to Back, and in the Middle of them place the 
Gimp; whip or tie them faſt together with a Piece 
of Silk well waxed, ſo that the Hooks cannot turn, 
nor the Gimp be drawn from them; then take 
_ a Perch-hook, and place it between the other two 
Hooks, toward the upper Part of the Shanks, 
and faſten it with a fine waxed Silk, about eigh- 
teen Inches from the Bottom of your Line ; put 
on large Float made of Cork; and under it, at a 
convenient Diſtance, fix as much Lead to your 
Line as will poiſe the Float, and keep the Bait 
from the other Part of the Water. They who 
think it too troubleſome to make their own Tackle, 
may buy them ready made at the proper Shops. 
The beſt Baits are the Gudgeon and the Dace, or, a 
ſmall Noch.; the two firſt are moſt preferable ; and 
if you uſe the Dace, or the Roch, let them not 
exceed four Inches in Length. Fix your Bait upon 
| our ſmall Hook, by running it under his back 
Fin; and being thus equipt, let your Bait ſwim 
down the Current; and when you perceive your 
Float to be drawn under Water, give a Tons 
Fane Fg 5 erk; 
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erk; for you may then conclude that the Pike has 


laid hold of it. When he is hooked, you muſt 


treat him after a different Manner from any that 
has been hitherto preſcribed ; for whereas you were 


directed before, to give a Fiſh Liberty to play, af. 


ter you had hooked him, the contrary is now to be 
obſerved. You muſt therefore govern him with a 
ſtrait and ſtiff Line; for if he can by any Means make 
it ſlack he will ſoon get looſe ; wherefore you are 
to take Care to draw him on the Shore, if a con- 
venient Place will offer; if not you muſt then have 
Recourſe to your Landing-hook, or Landing-net : 
And tho' he will flounce and ſtruggle hard while he 
1s in the Water, yet you muſt not regard it, if you 


have a mind to catch im. I am very ſenſible that 


many will truſt to the Strength of their Line, and 


not make uſe of the Gimp, or Braſs-wire; but this 


is a great Argument of Imprudence: For as a Pike 
has ſeveral Rows of Teeth, and as thoſe Teeth are 
numerous, ſharp, and of different Sizes, it is two 
to one that he ſheers or cuts the Line; which, 
though it may by Chance bring him to the Shore, 
yet it will be ſo mangled, that there will be no 
truſting to it afterwards; whereas he can do very 
little, if any Damage, to the Gimp. c 

I ſhall give this Advice concerning 'Trowling, 
which is all I ſhall ſay, in Relation to the Pike. 

When he has taken the Bait, and will not pouch 
it, but will hold it in his Mouth, and come to the 


Bank- ſide, as you draw in your Line, and then quit 


it, which he will often do; or if he caft it from 


him, ſoon after he has firſt taken it ; it will then be 


in vain to try him any longer: All you have to 


do, is then to uſe your Snap, and you need not 


doubt but he will quickly take the Bait. 


. 


Spawn generally in May, or the Beginning of 
April, eſpecially the River-carp, according to the 
different Nature of the Waters which they fre- 

: | quent, 
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quent, and the different Soils. At Spawning- time 
they may be ſeen in large Shoals, and are then ſaid 
to be going to Hill, (a Phraſe which Anglers uſe, 
when Carp are going to ſpawn). The River-carp 
is preferable. to. the Pond-carp The latter have 
a muddy Taſte ; but the former are free from it, 
and very ſweet. It is a very, bony Fiſh,, yet much 
admired; which Men of the niceſt Palates attri- 
bute more to the Sauce, than to the Delicacy of 
the Fiſn. The Time for Angling for them is very 
early in the Morning, and late in the Evening; 
they; wall alſo. bite at Noon, if diſturbed, from their 
Retreat hy a ſudden Flaſh of Water. They chuſe 
deep, Holes, with a very gentle Stream; and their 
beloved Places of Reſidence, are the Stumps or Roots 
Trees; he is ſubtle and ſtrong, and your Line 
and Rod muſt be proportioned to his Strengtn. 
Ihe beſt Baits are the Marſh and Flag-worms; 
but you muſt not be too eager or haſty in ſtriking 


him when he bites, for he will nibble ſome Time 
then yo ought, t eaſe Part of your Line about 
ten or a dozen Inches; and take; Care that, as 


that the Hook has,prick'd him; but if you ſuffer: 
him: to gp hither, you. will, loſe” both Fiſh. and, 


me! 1 Nei 25 Tio; ib n 
Carp will, bite alſo, at Paſte: There are ſeveral, 
Sorts,.. but I look upon the following one to be, 
beſt; viz. ut hi e Ni «qa 


Take the Fleſh of a Re bet, and Bean- flouer, 
ſifted. very fine; mix theſe together with Honey, 
and incorporate them in a Mortar, or- work them 
in your Hands into ſmall. Balls fit for Uſe ; temper 
it to ſuch a ſtiff Subſtance that it may not waſh" off 
your Hook, neither let it be too hard : And if you 
mix Virgin's Wax or clarified Honey with it, it 
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will keep all the Year. If it be too pale, you 
may make it of a true Fleſh-colour, by mixing 4 
little Vermilion with it. | . 

It will be convenient to put a Float upon your 
| Line, made of a Swan's Quilt ; which, when drawn 
Y under the Water the Depth of two or three Inches, 
. will direct you when to ſtrike. As Carp are very 
thy, ſo you muſt not come near the River-ſide; and 
I when you lay in your Bait, drop it down as gentiy 
4 | ö as poſlible. a | GOSH. 
4 : When you have found a good Hole, it wil! not 
be amiſs to bait it well every Day, by which 


* 


I Means you will be ſüre to draw the Carp thither 

ö from other Parts of the River. The beſt Method 
3n of doing this effectually, is, to provide a large 
[| | Tin-pot, punched with Holes, and to put therein 


| as many Worms as you think proper; then faſten 
| a Line and a Piece of Lead to it, and fink it in 
| the Hole, and ſo let the Worms creep out by de- 
grees ; then draw out your Tin Veſſel, and lay it 
by for farther Uſe. This ought to be done often. 
The common Method is, to caſt the Worms in by 
Handfuls; but” the Stream will be apt to waſh 
them away from the Place for which they were 
| —___ 0 0 ee 
1 If you angle for Carp in Ponds, you muſt riſe by 
| Break of Day, eſpecially if you defign to catch 
thoſe which are large; and the beſt Bait which you 
can uſe is Red Worms well ſcoured and dipt in 
Tar, or elſe Caddice, juſt as their Inclination leads 
them. Vou muſt allow them the ſame Time to 
gorge your Bait, as was directed in angling for 
River-carp : Your Rod and Line muſt be long, be- 
cauſe you muſt lay in as far as you can from the 
Shore, and your Float muſt be large; though in - 
deed you may draw them nearer to you, by baiting 
the Place, as before is ſhewn, or by caſting in 
the Worms by Handful ; for as it is Still-water 
in Ponds, the Worms cannot be carried at __ 
conſiderable Diſtance from the Place you Mm : 
| | a OU 


7 


„A Denen DB a 
before, yoù are the more likely to ſucceed. If you 


chuſe the River; and in. Mid- water, if you delight 


Profit or Pleaſure, or perhaps for both, Carp will 


- th 


Bread, and caſt it in about the Place where vont 


Anglers affirm) is of little Signification., I am apt 
to chink, that their priming at ſuch Hours, is to 
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| You may alſo caſt in ſome boiled Malt, which 
they will often take. | 


? . 


Though Carp love Mud, yet they delight not in 


o {08 thh eee * Paſte a Day or two 


1 x 


dung, or Bran mixed with the Cruſt of White- 
- bread, being well ſoaked in Water, and made into 
ke. As you are angling with Paſte, whether in a 
: Pond or. River, chew a. little white or brown 


Float lies, Crumbs of white Bread and Honey 
' mix'd together, and worked up into a Paſte ar- 
7 very good, Angle for Carp at the Bottom, if you 


Fl. .-:. 35 1 2, 

_ -. Notwithſtanding what has been already faid 
concerning Pond Carp, T have obſerved, that in your 
middle-ſized Ponds, which have been made for 


| vided it be a fair Day, and the Sun a pears with 
ee I have oe Ken them prime abou wee 
or or one o' Clock among the Weeds: Whether 
this be for Sport, or thro' Wantonneſs, (as ſome 


_ fwim about the Banks of ſuch Ponds at Noon, pro- 


E 2 | catch 
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catch ſuch Flies as fall upon the Surface of the 


Water. However, this I know by Experience, 


that if they meet with a Bait in thely Way, which 
13 agreeable to them, they will gorge it moſt vora- 


cioully, provided that Time enough be allowed 


them to do it. 


Now whät his the Angler te to do in this Cale? I 


will införm Him Bet him equ ip d himfelf With a 


Rod, whoſe uppermoſt Joint muſt be ſtrong, and 
pffable withal, particularly the Whale-bone Part: 

He ought alſo to have a ftrons 'Silk-line, and his 
Hook thould be large enough for a Lob worm. 
Having p prepared ſuch Sort of Tackle, let him 


Walk about dne Po &, but th ſtance from 
it; and If h he 6b ebe eh be c 19 55 let t him 
5 Wach for a Place Boer te B. | 


of his Hat, clear and fret fio 
Kannôt und any ſach Place, then-let him make die, 


the 285 
eeds; but if 


by breaking ox cutting the Weeds. This being done, 
- he muſt put his Tackle in Order, but not uſe any 


. 


Float; ap muſt he have any more than ane fing le 
Shot up 


his Line, Which ſhould be 0 i lar zer 


Sort. en he has baited his Hook, 1 
drop it a8 Wess thy as poffible into the Place 820 
eeds, 


| Free! from” 


A4 as near to the Side of 


Pond: 80 . onvegiengy may be: His Shot or Lead | 
muſt Wen the Peaf f the Statk of the Weed, 


ſo that bis alt ner be above eight Inches deep 
in the W ter, and yet haye” Libert Sac e to 


more baut. Te mut Tetire from te Side 


ceive the Shot that is upon the Leaf of the 


Pond, yet not ſo far but that he may a per- 
eed: 


The Carp, which continually roams about, and 
does not continue in one Place, will ſoon diſcover 


the Worm. When he perceives that his Shot or 


Lead has been drawn away, together with about 


ten or twelve Inches of the Line, he may then ven- 
ture to ſtrike ; znd when he finds that he has 
- hooked his Fill he muſt keep him tight to it, and 
not ſafer him to go where he pleaſes; for then oe 
Vill thoot 3 in Pg the Weeds, and intangle Fob e 
44 &S — p ne | 
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It is further to be obſerved, that in Angling for 
Chub, in March and April he is uſually taken with 
Worms; in May, June, and July he will bite at 
Cherries, or at any Fly, or at. Beetles, with their 
Legs and Wings cut off, or at any Kind of Snail, 
or the black Bee: that breeds in Clay-walls. In 

_ Auguft, he never refuſes the Graſhopper, on the Top 
of a ſwift Stream, or the young humble Bee that 
e eee 
the Mowers. In the cooler Months, a yellow Paſte 
made of the ſtrongeſt Cheeſe, and pounded in a 
Mortar, with a little Butter and Saffron, (ſo much 
ol it as is beaten; ſmall will turn it to a Lemon 
1 The Spawn of a.Chab is excellent; and 


L - 


| he 5s in Seaſon from che Middle of M wail | 
3 There le 80 Fiſh better in the Water, to enter a 
- young Angler, he is ſo eaſily caught; bat then it 
., muſt be in this particular Way: In moſt hot Days, 
you find a dozen or twenty Chubs floating near the 
op ,of the Water; place yourſelf behind ſome 
Buß or Tree, and ſtand as freę from Motion as 
; Poſſible ; bait your Hook with a Graſhopper, and 
let it hang a Quarter of a Yard ſhort of the Water; 
to which End, you muſt find or make ſome conve- 
nient Reſt, or Stand for your Rod, and it is pro- 
bable that the Chhubs will fink down towards the 
Bottom of the Water, at the Shadow of your Rod, 
85 * 2 Chub, is the fearfulleſt of all Fiſhes) and will 
do ſo, if but a Bird flies over him, and makes the 
leaſt Shadow on the Water; nevertheleſs, they will 
. preſently'riſe, and lie ſoaring near the Top again, 
at which Time move your Rod very {lowly to that 
Chub you intend to catch. Let your Bait fall gently 
upon the Water, three or four Inches before him, 
and he will infallibly take it; for he is a Leather- 
mouth'd Fiſh, having his Teeth near his Throat, 
of which a Hook does ſcarce ever loſe its Hold; 
and therefore give him play enough, before you 
offer to take him out of the Water. | 


4 


BR EAN, 
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When full- grown, is a very large, flat Fiſh, and 
is very ſcarce in the Rivers within twenty Miles of 
London His chiefeſt Delight is in a Pond, where, 

if he likes the Water and Air, he will breed ex- 
ceedingly, in ſome Ponds ſo faſt, as to bver-ſtock 
them. His Tail is forked, his Scales ſet in an ex- 
cellent Order; he has large Eyes, a ſmall ſucking 
Mouth, and two Sets of Teeth, The Milter is ob- 
| ſerved to have two large Milts, and the Spawner 
two Bags of Spawn. Their Hours of feeding are 
extremely early, or extremely late; but if it be a 
lowring Day, and the Wind blows ſtrong, he will 
bite at any Time of the Day. As his Mouth is 
- ſmall, fo your Hook muſt be proportioned to the 
Size of his Mouth; and therefore as you will be 
. neceſſitated to uſe ftrong Tackle, ſo your Hook 
mould be whipt to an Indian Graſs. 3 
Hie delights in the Middle of a deep large Hole, 
with a very flow Stream; and the moſt common 
Bait is the Flag or red Worm, well ſcoured in 


1 Moſs and Fennel. He will alſo take a Paſte made 


of Brown Bread and Honey, or Gentles, or the 
Worm like a Maggot, which is found at Dock- 
roots, Flags, or Ruſhes, in watry Places. In June 
and July he will bite at a Graſhopper, or at the Flies 
which are found on Flags, that grow near the Wa- 
ter- ſide. i . 3 
The Hole wherein you deſign to angle ought to 
be baited after this Manner: Take a Peck of ſweet 


|] gtoſs- ground Barley-malt, boil it in a Kettle, then 
[ 


| rain it through a Bag into a Tub; and when it is 
near cold, take it to the Water-ſide, about eight 
or nine o' Clock in the Evening, and not before: 
Throw in two Parts of your Ground-bait, ſqueezed 
hard between your Hands; it will preſently fink 
to the Bottom; and take Care that it lodges in the 
very Place where you intend to angle. _ | 
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When you angle for the Bream, lay in your Bait 
ſoftly, in the Middle of your Ground-bait, but let 
not your Lead be above two Feet under Water; 
and when he bites, he will throw up your Float, 
which muſt be of a middle Size ; and when you per- 


ceive it to lie flat upon the Surface of the Water, 


you may then conclude that he has gorged your 
Bait. Strike gently, and hold your Rod at a Bent 
a little while; for if you both pull, you may loſe 
your Game, if not your Hook and Line. 

As his delightful Harbour is the Water-dock, 
under which he lies, ſo you muſt take Care to keep 


him from thence, when you have hooked him: He 


will ftrive to get thither, that he may entangle 


. your Line about the Stalk of the Water-dock, 


which being naturally very tough, it will be im- 


Ea to diſengage yourſelf from thence. His 


eing a flat Fiſh, as I ſaid before, cauſes him to 


draw much Water; which, though it does not in- 


creaſe his natural Strength, nevertheleſs it will add 
to the difficulty you will find in taking him. He 
affords noble Sport, and is very ſhy to be landed; 


and when you have finiſhed your Day's Work, then 


caſt in the Remainder of your Ground-bait. 
_ Having uſed this Method and Sport for three or 


four Days, the Bream will grow very ſhy and wary ; 


then deſiſt for two, or three Days, or longer; and 
in the Place where you laſt baited; and-intend to 
renew your Bait, take a Tuft of ſhort Graſs, about 
the Bigneſs or . Circumference of a Pewter- plate, 
and with a Needle and Green Thread, faſten, one 
þy one, as many little red Worms as will almoſt 
2 the Tuft: Make a Hole in the Middle of a 


| ronn4 Board, placing the Tuft thereon; then put 


Cord through, and tying it to a Pole, let it down 
2 Bottom of the Water, for the Fiſh to feed 


upon without Diſturbance, for about three or four 
Payr; and after that Time, when you have draws 


* 
* 


ut 


directed for Carp. 


, 
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it away, you will find Sport almoſt beyond your 
Expectation. . | 


TEM e NM, 


Are a Still-water Fiſh, and delight in Ponds more 
than Rivers. He is a Leather-mouth'd4'Fiſh, like 
the Barbel ; but as this latter chuſes a Gravel or 
Sand, fo the former takes Pleaſure in Mud. One 
Tench that is taken in a River is worth Six taken in 
a Pond. Some Teach ſpawn in May, others in 
June And the ſame Caution and Method is to be 
uſed in Angling for this Fiſh, which has been pre- 
ſcribed for Carp. JJ) Z 

If you angle for Tench, you muſt repair thither 
by Dawn of Day, eſpecially if you deſign to take 
thoſe that are large, which ſeldom exceed twelve 
Inches: Your Tackle muſt be ſtrong, becauſe they 
delight very much to be among the Weeds; and 
you will meet with little Sport after the Sun riſes. 
Renew your Sport about ſix o' Clock in the After- 
noon: and let your Ground-bait be t e ſame as 

When you angle in a River for Teuch, chuſe the 
deepeſt and moſt ſilent Waters; they ought to be ſo 
ſtill, and the Surface ſo ſmooth and even, that it 
cannot give the leaſt Motion to your Float. Angle 
from Day - light to ſeven o Clock in the Morning, and 
from five in the Afternoon until the Night compels: 
you to give over. Be not too eager in ſtriking him» 
when he bites ; for as he delights in ſucking the 
Bait, allow him Time, and he will not quit it. 


The beſt and moſt inticing Bait, and indeed you 


need not uſe any other, whether for Pond or Ri- 
ver, is the red Worm dipt in Tar: Or, Take the 
clotted! black Blood out of the Heart of a Sheep, 
fome: ſine Flower and Honey, temper them well 


together, and make them of the Conſiſtence of an 


Unguent, and anoint the red Worm with it. 1 
know not which 1s preferable, this, or the Tar : 


No other Bait is to be compared to either of them. 


June, 
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June, July, and Auguſt are the only Months in 
which you muſt expect to have any Sport with 
Tench. * | 


GR EY LIN O, or U u E R, 
Seldom exceeds eighteen Inches in Size: He is 


good all the Vear, but is principally in Seaſon in 
December; at which Time he is black about the 


Head, Gills, and down the Back, and his Belly of 


a dark Grey, dappled with beautiful black Spots. 
His Haunts are the ſame with thoſe of the * 

and he is to be taken the ſame Way: He will riſe 

twenty times at a Fly; and if you miſs him, will 

riſe _ He lies cloſe all the Winter, comes 

abroa 

in the Middle of the Water. 

When you angle for Greyling, uſe a Cork Float, 
and let not your Bait come within two Feet of the 
Bottom; for he is more apt to riſe, than to deſcend 
to the Bait. In March and April uſe the red Worm ; 
in May, the green Worm; in June the Bait that 
breeds under the Bark of an Oak; in Fuly, the 
Bait that breeds on the Fern-leaf; the red Worm, 
with his Head taken off, and a Codbait placed 
upon the Hook, and the Worm put after it, is ano- 
ther good Bait; in Auguſt, the red Worm, and 

the dock Worm; and the red Worm all the reſt of 
the Year. |. : oe 


; * 
FILOU NPD ER S. 


Are firm and good; ſo innocent in their Na- 


ture, and ſo nutritive, that Phyſicians order them 


to be given to ſick Perſons, when their weak Sto- 


machs cannot digeſt any other Food; eſpecially 


thoſe which do frequent and are taken in the Freſh- 
water Rivers. They are in Seaſon all the Year, 
except the Time of their Spawning, which is from 
the latter End of June to the Middle of July ; and 

„ * | 238 


the latter End of April, and ſwims nimbly 
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as they are then ſick and flabby, they are conſe- 
quently unwholſome. At ſuch a Juncture, if any 
of them be taken, you may perceive ſmall Worms, 
about the Length of half an Inch, and in ſome the 
Length of an Inch, which have (as it were) made 
a Bed for themſelves in the Backs of the Flounder - 
And this will appear to be after the ſame Nature 
with certain Worms in ſome Rivers in the Weft In- 
dies, which, by eating away Part of the Plank of a 
Ship, make a Reſting-place for themſelves therein ; 
and will, in Time, work a Paſſage through the 
thickeft Part of the Ship which lies under Water, 
FPlounders are a ſhy and wary Fiſh, and feed at 

Bottom: Their common and moſt delightful Pla- 

ces of Reſort, are the Sides of Sand. bas caſt up 
by Mill-ftreams or Weirs, or by ſtrong Eddies. 
Sometimes they are found at the Tail of Mill- 
ſtreams, or at a more remote Diſtance from them, 
in deep Waters under or next unto the Bank- ſides, 
eſpecially if the Bottom be Sand or Gravel, and 
has a Declivity. If you find a Hole in a River, 
* which looks ever ſo likely, and there is Mud at the 
Bottom, it will be loſt Labour to angle therein; 
for the leaſt Mud or Filth choaks Flounders. Z 
As they are greedy and voracious, they will bite 
at any Red Worm; but the Lob-worm, as it is 
the largeſt, will entice them ſooneft, provided it 
be well ſcoured. | The uſual Way of Angling for 
them, is to lie upon the Grabble : that is, to put 
ſo much Lead upon your Line, about twelve or 
fourteen Inches diſtant from your Hook, that it 
may keep it ſteady at Bottom, and the Bait have 
Liberty to be twirled about by the Water. 

If you uſe a Float, let it lie flat upon the Sur- 
race: and when it firſt cocks up, and is after- 
wards drawn under Water, you may then conclude 
that the Flounder has, or is taking your Bait. Re- 
member to allow him Time; for he will ſuck all 
the Worm into his Mouth before he gorges it. 
The Hock which you uſe, cannot be too ſmall, if 
you can get your Bait upon it. c | 

„ | MuLLETs, 
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WL LLT 4 


Are a Salt-water Fiſh, well-taſted, delicate, and 
much admired. During the Summer- ſeaſon they 
come into the Rivers which lie contiguous with the 
Sea, as often as the Tide flows. Great Plenty of 
them may be taken with an Angle Rod, which, 
as well as the Line, muſt be ſtrong. | 

They will riſe like a Trout or Salmon at an Artifi- 
cial Fly, which muſt be larger than what 1s uſed 
for the Trout ; and they will alſo take a Worm un- 
der Water, if you angle about two Feet from the 

Bottom. They are wonderfully ſhy and wary, but 
feed as freely as any Fiſh, and will afford much 
Sport and Diverſion. | 5 


S MELTS, 


Are a fine Fiſh, with a delicate Flavour, and are 
in Seaſon twice a Year. They make their firſt' 
Appearance about the Middle of March, and 
the beſt are taken in the County of Water ford. 
In Angling for them, uſe the Pater- noſter Line of 
* Hair, and let your Bait be Gentles or white 
5 e. "IS | | 


Roc xn, 


F Is a coarſe, bony Fiſh; but the largeſt Sort, 
which ſeldom exceed twelve Inches, will yield 
good Sport. Their Spawning-time is in June, and 
then they are ſcabby and unwholſome. The chief 
Bait for them 1s boiled Malt, Gentles, white and 
red Paſte; but if you angle for them in windy 
Weather, then uſe the ſmall red Worm. They 
frequent gentle Streams which are not ſhallow, 
and will bite freely. When Winter begins to ap- 
proach, they retire into the Deeps, at the End of 


ſtrong Currents : Here you will have occaſion to uſe 
F more 
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more Lead than ordinary; and conſequently, the 
largeſt Float, and a ſtronger Line to bear the Lead: 
And here, as well as in other Places, you muſt an- 
gle about twelve Inches from the Bottom. 
They who defire to have much Diverſion, and 
to take many Roach, may gratify themſelves after 
the following Manner: Having provided a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity of Gentles, go down to the End 
of the Nerth-Wall, or thereabouts; then take 
a Boat, and faſten it to the Stern of a Col- 
lier, or ſome other large Veſſel, which has lain 
ſome Time in the River, and with a ſhort Rod, 
and a Line not exceeding four Feet in Length, an- 
gle there ; and remember to put three or four Gen- 
tles upon your Hook at one Time. Let your Float 
be twelve Inches diſtant from the Top of your 
Rod ; and lay in your Bait as cloſe to the Stern of 
the Ship as you can, and let it ſwim about three 
Yards. This muſt be done when the Tide begins 
to ebb, and you will not fail of good Sport for two 
Hours at leaſt : and what you catch will be large. 
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Ru p, 


Is a Sort of Roch, but much preferable, and of 

a golden Colour: He is ſtrong, broad, and thick, 

and feeds near the Top of the Water. The prin- 

cipal Baits for this Fiſh are Red Worms, and Flies. 

They will feed very generouſly, and divert the 

Angler; for they ſtruggle hard, and are very 
ſtrong. 1 | 


D-A C85 


Is a bright, handſome Fiſh, and ſpawn generally 

in March ; they love a gravelly Scour ; are very 

. ſhy and wary, like the Trout, and, when frightned, 
Tetire into the Deeps. They are to be taken on 
the Surface of the Water with a fine, nice Artificial 
Fly, and will riſe ſooner at the Black, than any 
other Colour, If you angle upon a Scour, uſe 

| : - Gentiles 
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Gentles, or Paſte; if in the Deeps, let ſodden 
Malt, or Houſe-flies, be the Bait; and do not 
ſuffer your Line, which ſhould be of a ſingle 
Hair, to be above two or three Feet under Water: 

They will alſo take the little Red-worm, Caddice, 
or the Graſhopper : With the former of theſe you 
may uſe the ſmalleſt Float, and one Shot to poiſe 
it ; and when the Graſhopper 1s your Bait, pull off 
the Legs, put the Point of your Hook under his 


Tail, then run it through and bury it in the Back- 


part of his Head; and remember to ſtrike him 
nimbly as ſoon as ever he bites. 

Dace may alſo be taken with Fleſh- flies, upon 
the Surface of the Water, into whoſe Backs, between 
their Wings, you muſt put your Hook, which 
ſhould be ſmall. They bite in the Morning and 
Evening ; and when you have a Mind to much 
Diverſion, you muſt provide a Cane-rod, which is 
the lighteſt of any ; let it be at leaſt ſeventeen Feet 
in Length: And your Line, which ſhould, from 
the Middle downwards, conſiſt of ſingle Hairs, 
_ muſt be ſomewhat longer than your Rod. You 

ought alſo to be furniſhed with a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of ſmall Houſe-flies, which keep in a Glaſs- 
bottle ſtopt with a Cork: Then, about ſeven or 
eight o' Clock in the Evening, _ to a Mill- 
ſtream, and having fixed three or four Hooks with 
fingle Hair-links, not above four Inches long, to 
your Line, bait them with the Flies, and angle up- 
on the Surface of the Water on ſmootheſt Part at the 


End of the Mill- ſtream, in the ſame Manner as you 


were directed to angle for Trout. The Dace will 
rife freely, eſpecially if the Sun does not ſhine on 
that Part of the Water where you caſt your Line, 
and you may take two or three at a Time. This 
Sport will continue as long as Day-light will per- 
mit you to ſee your Flies. | 

_ Dace will alſo riſe at the Ant-fly upon the Sur- 
face of the Water, if uſed in a Morning at the - 
Foot of a Current, or Mill-fream, or on the Scour, 


before the Sun comes upon the Water. | 
Eq It 
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If you angle for them upon the Lify, you 
muſt prepare your Ground-bait made of Bran, a 
Cruſt of white Bread ſoaked and worked up. into 
round Balls, with little Stones in the Middle : 
Take a Boat; and when you chuſe a Place, let it 
be under the Wind, when the Water is ſmootb; 
plumb the Depth, and let your Lead- be eight 
Inches from the Bottom; then caſt in your Ground- 
bait about four Yards above the Head of your Boat, 
and two or three of the Balls nearer to yon, and 
lay in your Bait exactly over your Ground-bait, 
Take your Swim as long as your Rod and Line 
will permit, and always remember not to let it 
ſwim too far; and when you draw it up, give a 
little Jerk. When your Float finks, then ftrike ; 
and be not too eager to take your Fiſh out of the 
Water. This Method may alſo be obſerved in 
angling for Roch. | | 

A Dace freſh taken, and ſcotched, and broiled, 
eats ſweeter, and is more palatable than a freſh Her- 
ring. Dace ſeldom exceed ten Inches in Length. 
I have already obſerved, that Dace ſpawn gene- 
rally in March: and I think J may venture to af- 
firm, that they ſpawn twice a Year ; though I will 
not take upon me to ſay in which Month they 
ſpawn the ſecond Time: And the Reaſon why I 

am pretty poſitive herein is, that I have found, 
by Experience, ſmall and middle-fized Dace, which 
1 have taken at the latter End of O&ober, and Be- 
ginning of November. to be full of Milts and Roes; 
and, according to my Judgment, thoſe Fiſh had a 
finer Flavour and Reliſh than any that I took and 
eat in Summer. | | 
Although J have ſaid much in relation to the ſe- 
veral Methods by which the fair Angler may catch 
Dace ; yet J hope he will not take it amiſs, if I 
ampart to him Two things, which I have lately 
.. diſcovered, and which will compleat what I have 
to ſay ; not doubting but that he will be pleaſed 
with them, ſince he may thereby increaſe his Sport, 
and the Number of his Fiſh 
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The Firſt then is this: If the Water be high, ſo 
as to riſe almoſt to the Banks of the River, then 
faſten to your Line an Artificial Fly, called the 
Caterpillar-fly ; then take a large yellow Gentle, 
(the yellower the better) run the Hook through 
the Skin of him, and draw him up to the Tail 
of | your Artificial Fly: 'This being done, whip 
with it on the Surface of the Water; and if you 
are diligent and expert, you may aſſure yourſelf of 
good Sport. 7 
The Second thing I have to obſerve, is; That 

if you angle where two Mill-ſtreams are going at 
one and the ſame Time, let it be in the Eddy 
between the two Streams: Firſt make uſe of your 

Plummet ; and if the Water be deep, you muſt an- 

gle within a Foot of the Bottom, and perhaps 

ou will find but little Sport. But if it proves to 
a ſhallow, that 1s about the Depth of two Feet, 
or not exceeding three, then bait your Hook with 
three large Gentles: Uſe a Cork-float, which 
ought not to be a Foot and a half from the Hook, 
| and have a quick Eye to ſtrike at the very firſt 
| Bite; for if there be any large Dace in the Mill- 
pool, they will reſort to the Eddy between the 
two Streams. 

If every Angler did conſider, that Gentles are 
not only the moſt univerſal, but alſo the moſt allur- 
ing Bait, they would always carry ſome of them 
with. them. I have taken Trout with Gentles, when 
every Kind of Worm has been refuſed, and Arti- 
ficial Flies rejected. I have taken all Sorts of 

Freſh-water or River Fiſh with them, Pie and 
Salmon excepted; and I make no manner of 
Doubt but they would prove an acceptable Bait- to 
them, could it be ſo contrived, as to fix them up- 
on a Hook that could hold either Salmon or Pike. 


Gupcrons, 
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GUuUDGEONS, 


Are ſuch a pleaſant, ſweet, and delicate Fiſh, that 
if they were not ſo common, they would be as va- 
luable as a Snelt. They ſpawn in March or April, and 
are in Seaſon moſt Part of the Year. In the Sum- 
mer they delight in ſhallow Streams, whoſe Bottom 
is ſandy and gravelly, and will bite freely all Day 
from an Hour after Sun-riſe *till within an Hour 
of Sun-ſet, whether it be gloomy, -warm, or ſun- 
ſhine Weather; but in Autumn, when the Weeds 

begin to rot, and grow ſour, they retire into the 
deep Waters. The uſual Way of Angling for them 
is, to take up the Sand or Gravel, and by that 
Means render the Water thick and foul, which 
will make them bite the faſter, though they are free 
enough at any Time; or elſe you may caſt into 
the River dried Earth or Duſt; but if the Water 
be made thick with Rain, then they will not bite. 
They will take Gentles, or the Cow-dung Worm; 
but the ſmall red Worm is what nn e beſt. 
If you can find a Bridge or Plank over a ſmall Ri- 
ver, chuſe to angle underneath for Gudgeon; for 
they love the Shade; and are ſo far from being 
ſhy or wary, that * may not only appear in 
Sight, but if you drive them from their Place of 
Reſort, they will immediately return. A ſingle 
Hair Line, a fine taper Rod, a Float, and a ſmall 
Hook, is what you muſt uſe, and your Bait muſt 
drag upon the Ground. | 


P23 & ©; 


Is a ſmall, fat, pleaſant Fiſh; and is called by 
ſome, the Freſb-avater Sprat : It will riſe, like the 
Dace, at a ſmall Houſe-fly, upon the Surface of the 
Water ; or will take a Gentle, or white Paſte, 
about a Foot and a half under Water. The ſmall- 
eſt Hooks are the propereſt for them; and a Pater- 

| noſter 
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noſter Line, that is, a ſingle Hair Line with fix or 
ſeven Hooks, each three or four Inches above the 
other, baited with Gentles, and Caddice well ſcour- 
ed: Paſte or Red Worm is what is uſed in Eddies, 
to which Places they reſort in the Spring Seaſon. 
If you angle for them in the Thames, you may lay 
in deeper than in other Rivers: And it is obſer- 
vable, that in Rivers they continue ſound and 
healthful all the Summer; but the Thames Bleak 
ſoon run mad, occaſioned by a Worm which breeds 
in their Heads: It is a flat-jointed Worm, and 
ſome times ſo long, that, ſhould I mention what 
I have ſeen, I ſhould ſcarce meet with Credit. 


1 


Delight in ſtill Waters with muddy Bottoms, 
and are in Seaſon, or rather, in their prime, in 
the Winter; but are difficult to be taken during 

the ſix cold Months, becauſe they generally get in- 
to the Mud, or ſoft Earth, where they bed toge- 
ther, the better to enable them to endure the Se- 
verity of the Winter: They are alſo taken ſome- 
times upon a Sand, or Gravel, but rarely. | 

There are ſeveral Baits by which Eels may be 
taken, and ſeveral Ways of taking them; but the 
uſual Bait is a Lob-worm, Minnow, or ſmalleſt 
Gudgeon Angle for them upon the Grabble, and 
be not too eager in ſtriking; for they will ſuck 
the Bait for ſome Time; and, if you have Pa- 
tience, it will be ten to one that they will hook 
1 They bite freeſt in or after a Shower 
of Rain. | 


Eel PovurTs, 


Are preferable to an Eel; their Places of Re- 
ſort are the ſame with the Eel, but they are to be 
taken in Peals of Thunder, Lightning, and heavy 
Rain, which drives them from their Holes; 2 

=, e 


of a Dug. Bu 
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the propereſt Bait for them is a ſmall Gudgeon : 


They are large, afford good Sport, and have an ex- 
cellent Taſte. | | 


Rury and POP E, 


Are the ſame Fiſh, with different Names: They 
are ſmall, but choice and good; and though there 
1s but little Meat upon them, yet it is very ſweet. 
They delight in deep ſtill Holes; and when you 
have found out their Haunt, you may catch forty 
or fifty, ſometimes double that Number, at a ſtand- 
ing. They bite free and eager; and you may 
angle with two or three Hooks, and pull up as 
many of them at a time as you have Hooks to 


your Line. You may bait the Ground with freſh 


Earth, and immediately lay in your Line of a fin- 


. gle Hair, and bait your Hooks with Gentles or 


Red Worms, 
Mrinnow, er PEN x, 


Is in Seaſon from March till Michaelmas, except 
immediately after Spawning- time: It is uſually 
full of Spawn, and breeds often, and is not infe- 
rior to any Fiſh, for its Excellency of Taſte. His 
Biting-time is from an Hour after Sun-riſe, and 
is taken at Mid-water, or near or cloſe to the Bot- 


tom; and the only Bait is the ſmalleſt Red Worm. 


Uſe a Float, and the ſame Hook which you uſed. 
for the Bleak. After Michaelmas he betakes him- 
ſelf to the Mud-weeds, or Woody-places in Rivers, 
as a Preſervative againſt Floods, and a Security _ 


apainſt his becoming a Prey to other Fiſh. 
BVLI-HZ Ab, or Miller's THUMB, 


Spawns in April; and its Vent is ſo full of 
Spawn, that they are ſwelled almoſt into the Form 
2 hide themſelves in Holes, 

| | 4 cr 
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or among Stones in clear Water, and in very hot 
Days will lie a long Time, ſunning themſelves, 
and are eaſily ſeen upon any flat Stone, or on the 


Gravel; at which Time the moſt unexpert Angler 
may take him with a ſmall Red Worm. 


L O A,C n, 


Is a delicate Fiſh, and very wholſome, breeds and 
feeds in little and clear ſwift Brooks and Rills; 
lives upon the Gravel, and in the ſharpeſt Streams, 
and his Growth is not above a Finger's Length, and 
his Thickneſs proportionable : He ſeldom riſes 
above the Gravel, and is therefore to be angled 
for at the Bottom, with a little Red Worm. 


[ 60 ] 


Of Rock and SEA FISHING. 


R CK Fiſhing has a double Advantage, which 
Angling cannot pretend to; it 1s much plea- 
ſanter, and more healthful: In Angling, a Man 
15 expoſed all Day to the ſcorching Heat of the 
Sun, which blunts the Edge of his 833 and 
too often lays a Foundation for a Fever: Whereas 
in Rock- fiſning, Nature ſeems to have made a 
Proviſion againſt this Accident; ſo that while the 


Sun is running its Courſe, and happens to ſhine 


upon you, you may with Eaſe ſhift your Station, 
and be defended from the Inclemency of its Over- 
heat, by ſitting under a Rock, which ſerves as a 


Canopy. Beſides, you have the Advantage of the 


circumambient Air of both Land and Sea; and 
as there 1s not any marſhy or boggy Ground near 
the Rocks, ſo you are not in Danger of feeling 
the unhappy Effects of the Fumes, Tons and 
Exhalations that ariſe from thence; and the Air 
of the Salt-water is reckoned to be more ſalubri- 
ous than that of Rivers. To this may be added, 
that it creates an Appetite: And what can be 
more conducive to Health, than to eat and drink 
moderately in a cool Shade, when the Sun 1s at 
the Meridian? | | 
This Kind of Diverſion is not to be followed 
but during the Summer Seaſon, The Rocks of 


Dunlary, which are eight or ten Miles in Length, 


and the neareſt Part about five Miles Faſtward of 
tne 
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the City of Dublin, are remarkable for this Way 
of Fiſhing; and you are ſure of meeting Variety 
of Company. | 5 a 
A different Method muſt be uſed here, from 
what is the general Practice of Angling: For in 
your Freſh-water Rivers you are obliged to angle 
with a very fine Line; but in Rock*fiſhing your 
Line ought to have at leaſt five or fix Hairs in every 
Link. A Float is neceſſary, and two Hooks; one 
to reach the Bottom, and the other to keep in 
Mid-water; and the beſt Time to follow this 
Sport, is when the Tide is half ſpent, and to be 
continued *till within two Hours of High-water : 
The Morning and Evening are the moſt preferable. 
Parts of the Day, provided that the Tide ſhall then' 
happen to favour your Deſign. Ir | 
The Baits which are uſed gs in. Rock- 
fiſhing, are the Cockle, the Lob, and the Marſli- 
worms ; but there 1s another Sort, called the Hairy- 
worm, which 1s preferable to all the reſt, and is ſo 
univerſally beloved by all the Fiſh, that you need 
uſe no other. Hairy-worms, if full-grown, are near 
four Inches long; they are flat and broad, and 
reſemble an Earwig, and are to be found on the 
Sea-ſhore, when the Salt-water has left it, eſpe- 
eially if the Shore be partly Sand, and partly Mud. 
They are to be dug out with a Spade, as you would 
dig for Earth-worms; and when you have waſhed 
them from their Filth and Dirt, which muſt be 
done in Salt-water, and not in freſh, they will ap- 
pear to be of a fine, pale, Fleſh- colour. They are 
to be placed upon the Hook with their Heads fore- 
moſt, leaving about an Inch to play in the Water. 
Tphere is one little Inconveniency attending Rock- 
fiſhing, of which it will. be neceſſary to caution. the 
unwary Reader; That he muſt not be ſurprized if 
he ſometimes finds his Hook to be faſtened under 
Water; and then, if he cannot get it looſe in two 
or three Offers, he has nothing to do but to wait 
with Patience, or take off his Line from the Rod, 
and make faſt the Top of it, ſo that it may not be 


he dies. 


wards and forwar 
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drawn into the Water. It often comes to paſs 


that it will be looſened in half a quarter of an 
Hour, and ſometimes not ?till the Tide ebbs al- 


moſt as low as the Place where it is faſtened. This 


Accident is occaſioned by an ill-favoured little 


\ Fiſh, called a Cobler, or Milr's Thumb, which, as 


ſoon as he has ſucked in t'ie Bait, retires into the 


Cleft or Crany of the Rock, and turning him about, 


renders it impoſſible to diſengage him, *till he has 


a mind to come out himſelf, or till the ſinking of 
the Water compels him to it. 


This Cobler or Miller's Thumb ſeldom exceeds 


four Inches in Length; he has a large Head, large 
Eyes, wide Mouth, and two large Fins cloſe by 
2 15 Gills ; the _— Part of his Body 1s thick, and 


eſcends taperwiſe to his Tail. There is but little 
Meat upon him, which is reckoned unwholſome ; - 
and therefore, for the Tick he plays, and being a 


Fiſh diſliked by every Body, his Fate generally is, 
to have a ſmall Stick thruſt through his Eyes, and 


then to be caſt into the Sea, where he ſwims till 
He, who deſigns to divert himſelf 3 Rock- 
fiſhing, ought to to have a ſtrong Rod jointed, 
which he may ſhorten upon occaſion, or keep it at 
its full Length, the better to command his Line, 


when he has hooked a Fiſh, or when the Tide in- 


creaſes, or decreaſes ; and the Line muſt be ſtrong, 
the better to endure pulling, when it ſhall happen 
to be faſtened to the Sea. weeds, which are gene- 
rally tough; and, the beſt way to diſengage from 
thence, is to uſe the Lead-ring and ſmall Cord, 
as ſhewn in Angling, and then working it back- 

5 'till it gets clear of the 
Weeds. „ e a 
The ſame Advice is alſo to be followed here, 


which was given in the Beginning of the Book, | 
concerning the Angler's Apparatus, or Fiſh-tackle;. 


namely, to be provided with a ſufficient Stock of _ 


evely thing that is requiſite, and neceſſary, as Silk, ; 
ie nn CS] Hooks, 
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Hooks, Lines, Wax, Cc. left by Miſchance he 
may happen to break a Line or Hook, and, for 
want of an immediate Supply, be deprived of his 
future Sport for that Days... - 


* 


Nor muſt a Landing- net be forgotten, which is 
abſolutely neceſſary when the Tide is low, or 
when you ſtand upon a Rock too high above the 
Water, that you may thereby land your Fiſh, 
without running the Hazard of breaking your Line 
in weighing him; and leſt your Landing- net may 
at any time be damaged, and thereby rendered 
aſeleſs, you ought alſo to be equipped with a 
Landing-hook, to ſupply its Place, and prevent 
the Loſs of a good Fiſh, which is to be hooked 
under the Gills, that, when he gives a Spring as 
you take him out of the Water, he may not break 
his Hold, or your Line, (according to the Directions 
before given in Angling). "7188 
Fhere are bat four Sorts of Fiſh which are ge- 
nerally taken by Rock-fiſhing, namely Sea Bream, 
Flounders, Whiting-polleck, and Reck Whiting. 


Of Sta BREAM. 1 
Sea Breams are not ſo broad and flat, nor altoge- 
ther ſo large as River Bream, when full grown: 
They ſeldom exceed twelve or fourteen Inches at 
moſt; they are fuller-bodied, more plump and 
thick, inclinable to be round; their Colour is ge- 
nerally a pale Red, which turns to a deeper Red 
when they are dreſs'd. The uſual Way of Dreſ- 
ſing them, is to boil them; though they eat well 
either fried or broiled ; and freſh Butter, with an 
Anchovy, or Muſhrooms, is the Sauce. Sea Breams 
are well- taſted, but full of Bones; and this may 
be the Reaſon why ſome People account them a 
coarſe Fiſh. They afford good Diverſion in the 
Water, and the larger Sort will try the Skill and 
Judgment of the Fiſherman: They are not pro- 
per to be eaten by thoſe who have a weak Ste- 
3 F mach; 
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| mach ; for though they are nouriſhing and ſtrength- 
ning, yet they are not eaſily digeſted. | 


Of FLOUNDERS. 


There is very little, if any DiſtinQion between  F 
the River Flounders, and thoſe taken in the Salt- | 
water; and though the former come originally from 
the Sea, yet, by continuing in Freſh-water, they be- 
come firmer, and better-taſted, than thoſe which 
are taken in the Salt-water. The Salt-water 
' = S#loungers are much larger than thoſe of the Freſh- _ 
water, and are eſteemed 'by ſome to be equally as = 
good ; and I am _ to think it would puzzle the 
niceſt Palate to diſtinguiſh the one from the other ; 
and if any Man makes a right Diſtinction, it may 
very well be ſaid to be more by Chance, than any 
thing elſe. As all that Fiſh, if large, draw a great 
deal of Water, ſo the Salt-water Flounders will af- 
ford good Sport. : 


Of WRITING PoLLoOcCk. 


This Sort of Fiſh is rather round in the Body, 
than of any other Shape; it is well-taſted, nouriſh- 
ing, and fleaky as Cod. It ſeldom exceeds twelve 
Inches in Length and in Colour is a darkiſh Grey. 
It ſtruggles hard when hooked; and, by making 
a long Defence for its Life, makes alſo much Di- 

WW  verfion for the Fiſherman. Boiling is the proper 
12 Way of Drefling it; and it requires the ſame 
4 Sauce which is uſed for Cod. 


Of Rock WuHiTING. 


This Fiſh is a Species of the Whiting and Whiting- 
polloct, but differs from both, and yet is often 
palmed upon the Ignorant for true Vhiting. It is not 
altogether of ſuch a dark Grey as the VHiting- pollocł, 1 
nor ſo bright in Colour as the Vhiting. Its 2 1 
| | : | ace | 
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Place of Reſidence is among the Rocks, from 
- whence it takes part of its Name; it affords good 
Nouriſhment, is eaſy of Digeſtion, and agrees 
with weak Stomachs. It makes but an indifferent 
9 Defence for its Life, and conſequently not much 
| Diverſion for the Fiſherman. It is . well-taſted ; 
| and as to its Size, is much the ſame with the 
| Whiting. | 8 1 
Theie are the different Sorts of Fiſh which are 
1 generally taken at Rock- ſiſning; though it often 
happens, and I have frequently ſeen Crabs, as 
large as thoſe which are ſold commonly for Eight- 
pence or Nine-peace a-piece, taken the ſame 
Way. But they who divert themſelves with catch- 
ing Crabs, ſhould bait their Hooks with Chicken- 
guts, or with the Guts of Fiſh ; and then again 
they muſt obſerve, that when they bring a Crab 
near the Surface of the Water, to have their Land- 
1ng-net ready.; or to weigh him, or take him on 
Shore with all the Expedition imaginable, other- 
wiſe he will quit his Hold and drop down al moſt 
as ſoon as he perceives. he is out of the Water. 


wr 


OF SEA FISHING: 


. E HE Manner of Sea-fiſhing as uſed by Gen- 
| | _ tlemen for Recreation and Paſtime, is when. 
they are upon the Sea, either in a Boat, or Wherry, 
or elſe in a Ship. 5 „ 
3 When in 80 or Wherry, they ſeldom fiſh 
for, or catch any other than Whiting and Haddock ;- 
the former of theſe is moſt frequently taken, the: 
* latter coming by meer Accident. „ | 


ay Of 
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Of WRHITINS S. 


Whitings are ſuch innocent Food, and ſo well 
known, that it would be loſt Time to give a De- 
ſcription of them, or their Virtues. If you have a 
Mind to divert yourſelf with this kind of Fiſhing, 
you muſt firſt know where to find the Place where 
Whitings reſort, and the ſureſt Method I can lay 
down, which I may venture to affirm 1s without 
Exception, 1s this: When you have put off from 
the Shore, obſerve diligently, and look out for the 
Sea Gulls; and when you perceive where they 
Hover, and eſpecially when they fly down, and ſeem 
' to dip themſelves in the Water, you may from 
thence conclude that a Scale of Mhitings are there. 
For as in the Summer-time they keep as near the 
Surface of the Sea as poſſible, the Gulls fly down 
and wound them with their Bills ; and when they 
are either dead, or diſabled from making their 
Eſcape, the Gulls then feed upon them. | 

Having diſcover'd where the Mhitings are, you 
muſt caſt Anchor there, and prepare your Fiſh- 
tackle : You will not have Occaſion to uſe a Rod, 
which is here altogether uſeleſs. You muſt faſten 
one End of your Line to the Inſide of the Boat, 
which muſt be tot ee. Line, with half a Dozen 
Hooks, each half a Yard diſtant from the other; 
and having baited them with Hairy-worms, (which 
are the moſt inticing Baits of any, if you can get 
them; if not, you muſt uſe the Lob, or the Marſh- 
worms) then caſt it into the Sea, You need not 
wait long before you draw it up; neither have you 
any Occaſion to hold it in your Hand, to know 
when the Fiſh bite: For as Whitings are a very 
: greedy Fiſh, they will quickly gorge the Bait, and 
' by that Means make themſelves faſt to your Hooks. 

Thus you may divert yourſelf *till you are, in a 
manner, tired with your Sport : And I have been 
in Company with ſome Gentlemen at this Diver- 
on, when, upon counting the Numbers, we _ 
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taken in an Afternoon, mine amounted to twenty- 
four Dozen. This perhaps may ſcem incredible 
to ſome; but they who are acquainted with this 
Method of Fiſhing, can affirm the Probability of 
what I have aſſerted; for I have known much lar- 
ger Numbers taken in the ſame Space of Time. 
Nor is it at all unlikely, if we conſider how vo- 
racious Whitings are, and if the true Method be 
purſued in Fiſhing for them : For as foon as you 
have taken one Whiting from the Hook, you put 
on a freſh Bait, and drop it into the Sea; ſo that it 
is ten to one if one Hook or another has not 4 
Vhiting hung to it, though you draw up ever ſo 
faſt. £5 0 


Of HZ DDO cx. 


In Shape and Colour the Haddock reſembles a 
Cod, more than any other Fiſh, when full-grown. 
It is well-taſted, fleaky, and affords good Nouriſh- 
ment; but yet is reckoned a coarſe Fiſh. | 
If we may give Credit to the Monkiſh Legends, 
this is the Fiſh out of whoſe Mouth the Apoſtle 
took, at his Maſter's Command, the Roman Penny, 
which was paid as Tribute for them both. It has 
two black Spots under the Gills; which the Monks 
ſay, is the Mark of the Apoſtle's Finger and 
Thumb; and ſome give out, that from this Tale 
aroſe the Proverb, He has it at his Fingers End. 
The ſmall Sort of Haddocks are often ſold for 
large Whitings, and the Middle-fized for young 
=> Cods. | : — 
=: When you fiſh for them, your Line muſt be deep 
in the Water, and your: Hook baited with two or 
three Lob- worms: Your Tackle muſt be ſtrong ; 
for they ſtruggle hard, and are not eaſy to be over- 
come, eſpecially if they have arrived to a tolerable 
- Growth, | e 4] 
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As to the other Part of Sea Fiſhing, it is in a 


Ship when under Sail; your Line ought to be ſixty 


Fathom in Length, a large Hook afixed to it, and 
2 Piece of Lead ſufficient to keep it as deep under 
Water as poſſible; and your Line is to be made of 
Hemp, and faſtened to the Gamel of the Ship. 
Cod, Maycril, and large Haddock are the Fiſh 
uſually taken this Way, and ſometimes Ling 
The Bait for them, except for the Maycril, is a 
Piece of s Beef; and it is ſcarce poſſible to feel 


either of tem bite, even though you hold the 


Line in yourx Hand, by reaſon of the continual 
Motion of the Ship, eipecially if ſhe makes any 
Way. I ſhall at preſent treat only of the Muy- 


eril. | 
Of MarYcaRIl. = 
A Maycril is a Fiſh ſo well known, that it needs 


not any Deſcription ; and it is in vain to fiſh for 
them, except when the Ship lies by, or 1s becalm- 
ed. A Piece of ſcarlet Cloth hung upon a Hook, 
is the firſt Bait that is uſed, and which never fails 
of anſwering the Intent it was deſigned for. From 
hence aroſe this common Saying, A /carlet Coat is 
a Maycril Bait for the Ladies. | 

When you have taken a Maycril, cut a thin Piece 


off fromthe Tail, a little above the Fin, and place | 


it upon your Hook, and you need not fear taking 
many of them. Fhus one or two will ſerve for 
Baits, *till you are tired with the Sport. One 
Maycril, if dreſſed as ſoon as it is taken, will be 
preferable to a Dozen that are brought to Shore; 
for as it is a rich Fiſhin its Nature, it is the ſooner 
ſubject to decay, and loſe its Reliſh. The com- 
mon Method of Dreſſing them on Ship-board, is 


to ſplit them, and broil them on the Coals, and o 
put ſoine Butter to them. They who have never 


taſted them qrefſed after this Manner, can ſcarce 
conceive what a deli Flavour they have; and 


mere is as much Difference between one that is 
7 FE dreſſed 
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dreſſed immediately, and one dreſſed as ſoon as 
brought on Shore, as between the latter, and one 
that is ſold in town. A Maycril that is bleeding 
freſh, requires not any Gooſeberries, or rich Sauce, 
to ſet it off ; nothing being more palatable and 
pleaſant. - | | | 
As Gentlemen and Ladies, who live near the 

Seaſide, frequently divert themſelves, during the 
Summer Seaſon in catching Shrimps and Prawns'z 
it may not be improper (though not very con- 
gruous to the Title of this Book) to give In- 
ſtructions to thoſe who may have an Inclination to 
ſpend an Hour or two in this kind of Paſtime. 

The Time of the Tide muſt be punctually ob- 
ſerved ; that is, they who intend to divert them- 
ſelves in taking Shrimps and Prawns, muſt be at the 
| Sea-ſhore, ready to go upon the Rocks as ſoon as 

the Tide begins to leave them. A Net muſt be 
provided in the Shape of a Cabbage-net, but deep- 
er, and the Meſhes ſmaller ; this is to be faſtened 
to a Bow with a Handle, the ſame in Shape and 
Size with a Tennis-ball Racket. | | 

This being provided, obſerve the Holes or Hol- 

lows between the Rocks, and eſpecially thoſe in 
which there are many Sea-weeds, for under them 
the Shrimps and Prawns take Shelter. All that you 


have to do, is, to thruſt your Net cloſe to the 


Side of the Rock, under a Part of thoſe 
Weeds; then take it up, and turn out what you 
have taken into a Pail, or little Tub: Proceed thus 
from one Part of the Hole to another, *till you 
think you have taken what was in it, and fail not 
to try the ſame Places twice or thrice ; for the Fiſh, 
when diſturbed, will ſhift their Station. I have 
taken ſometimes Five, and at other times Eight 


„ Hundred, in an Hour's time, by this Method. 


- Excellent 
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Excellent RECEIPTS for 
Dreſſing FIS E after the 
beſt and moſt faſhionable 
Manner. h 


To Dreſs 4 Brace of Cary. 


LL 7J HEN you kill your Carp, ſave the Blood“; i 
and if they are large, take a (gart of Cla- ; 
ret, half a dozen Cloves, one Nut::eg fliced, a g 


{mall Quantity of Pepper and 8, » Sprig of 
Thyme, one Onion, and two or three Pieces of 
freſh Lemon-peel : Put theſe I;.prediuats into a 
Stew-pan, and mix the Blood With them; then 
put in your Carp, and cover your Stew-pan cloſe, 

placing it over a gentle Coal-fire: Charcoal will be bo 
too fierce... Let them all tew *till the Skins of the 2 
Carp begin to crack; then take the Stew-pan off : 
the Fire, and take out the Lemon-peel, Thyme, 
and Onion, and put your Carp into a Diſh, and 
keep them warm. Then take half a Pint of Oyſters 
and ftew them, half a Pint of Shrimps, and half a 1 
Pint of Muſhrooms, and put them to your other *@&* 7 
Sauce; let them ſtew over the Fire, and ftir them 3 5 
well together; then put in your Carp, and wenn 
they and your Sauce are thoroughly hot, ſerve them 


up, garniſhing the Diſh with (led Lemon. 
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To Spitchcock an EEL. 


Strip the Skin below the Vent; then cut open 
the Belly, take out the Guts, waſh the Inſide, and 
wipe it dry with a Napkin. Then take grated 
Bread, Pepper, Salt, Thyme ſhreded, Lemon-peel 


cut ſmall, and ſome Nutmeg grated : mix them 
all together, and put them into the Belly of the 


Eel, and ſew tt up. Then pull the Skin over it, 
and quoil it up, faſtening it with a Skewer ; brotl 
it, and let the Sauce be Anchovies and Butter. 
This Manner of Dreſſing the Eel with the Skin 
upon it, keeps it moiſt : But if you have a Mind to 
dreſs it without the Skin, then you muſt ſtuff ſome 
of the grated Bread, Pepper, Salt, Thyme, and 


Lemon-peel between every Round that is quoil- 
ed up. : 2 | 


To Pet Bus. | 


Pepper pounded fine, and Salt; ſtrew ſome of this 
at the Bottom of an Earthen- pan; then cut your 
| Eels, and lay them over it. Strew thereupon ſome 
more of your Seaſoning, and put in another Lay of 
| Eels; and do ſo in this Manner, until you have put 
in all your Eels, and then place a few Bay- leaves 

on the Top of them. Pour in as much common 

| . Vinegar as you think convenient, and a like Quan- 
i - tity of Water; cover the Pan with brown Paper, 
| and bake them. When you take them out of the 
Oven, pour off the Liquor; then take as much 
clarified Butter as is proper to cover them hand- 


bomely, pour it upon them, and lay them by for 
T0 Collar EBZTIs. 
— Te: 8 N 8 a En 17 5 by 
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r Take two large Silver Eels, cut them down the 


Let your Seaſoning be amaica Pepper, common 


Back, and take out the Bone, and the Guts; lay 
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them in fair Water, then dry them, and take Parſſ- 
ey, Thyme, and Sweet Marjoram, chop them 
ſmall, and ſeaſon the Eels with Nutmeg, Ginger, 
and Salt, and a little Pepper; ſtrew the Herbs 
over them, and ſo roll them up in Collars, like 
Brawn ; then ſow them in Cloths, and boil them 
in Water, Salt, and Vinegar, a Blade of Mace, 


and a Bundle of ſweet Herbs. Keep the ſame 


Pickle, and ſouſe them in it. 


To Marionate EE Ls, or any A. Fiſh, after the Ita- 
lian Manner, to keep all the Year. 


- Firſt gut the Fiſh, and (if an Fel) take out a 
Lump of Blood which lies below the Navel about 


half an Inch; then flower them, and fry them 


alive in the beſt Oil, *till you think they are 
enough, that is, *till they are criſp. Take them 
out of the Pan, and lay them upon Sticks laid 


croſs, to drain all the Oil from them; and when 


they are cold put them up in Pots, and lay be- 
tween each Eel a Leaf of Sage, and a little Roſe- 
mary, 1 Clqves, Mace, and Pepper pound- 
ed ſine, and a little Salt. When the Pot is full, 
(if to eat preſently) put in a quarter of a Pint of 
White-wine, and the reſt of Vinegar: If to keep 
long, take all Vinegar, a little Garlick, Cloves, 
Mace, whole Pepper, Roſemary, and Sage, and 


Salt it well. Let it boil a quarter of Hour; then 


take it off boiling-hot, and pour it immediately 
upon the Eels, or other Fiſh. When you take then 
If you 
Liquor, 


would eat them quickly, turn out all the 
and boil it often. | . 


To make a general Sauce for all Sorts of Fiſh. 


To boil your.-Fiſh, take one Quart of White- 
wine, or a Pint of White-wine Vinegar, three or 


four Quarts of Water, a Bunch of ſweet” Herbs, 6 
and a good Handful. of Salt: Let it boil a N 
Red | | | nf 1 — 
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of an Hour before the Fiſh be put in. And to 
make Sauce, take a few Cloves and Mace, An- 
chovies, and half a Pint of White- wine; or you 
may, otherwiſe, melt your Butter with a little 
Water and the Juice of Lemon, with ſome Nut- 
meg, Horſe-radiſh, and Lemon- peel, an Onion, 
and two Drops of Spirit of Salt, one Pint of ſtew- 
ed Oyſters, and a little whole Pepper among the 
Butter. Let not the Onion nor Horſe-radiſh be put 
into the Diſh of Fiſh with the Sauſe. 


3 To Roaſt a PIR E, with a Pudding in its Belly. 


Let the Pie ſoak ſome Hours in Water, then 
ſcrape off the Scales very clean, take out the Guts, 
and waſh the Inſide : Dry every Part with a clean 
Towel. To make the Pudding, take one Pound 
of Beef-ſuit ſhred very fine, and one Pound of 
gry Bread, if the Pike be large; ſeaſon it with 

Pepper, Salt, and grated Nutmeg : Then take 
freſh Lemon-peel cut very ſmall, ſome Thyme, 
and a Sprig of Winter-ſavory, both pick*d, and 

cut ſmall; three Anchovies ſhred fine, and. the 
Volks of three Eggs, and ſome Lemon-juice. 
Work all theſe Ingredients well together with your 
Hands, *till they are incorporated into one Maſs ; 1 
which put into the Belly of the Pike, and ſew it 

. up. Cradle the Pike, and roaſt it before a good | 
Fire: and when you -perceive it to crack, you 
may then conclude it is enough, _ : 


35 The Sauce. 


To make the Sauce; Take ſome rich Gravy, - 
one Quart of Oyſters ſtewed, one Pint of Shrimps, 
half a Pint of Muſhrooms, and one Pound of good 
freſh Butter; melt the Butter, and put the other 
Ingredients into it; place the Pie in the Dith : 
Having taken out-the 'Thread that ſewed up the = 
Belly, pour the Sauce upon it, and ſerve it up at 
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To Boil TENCH. | 
Let the Pickle, in which you boil the Tench, be 
made of Water and Salt, a Bunch of Thyme, and 
Onion, Lemon-peel, a little Horſe-radith, and a 
quarter of a Pint of Vinegar. You need not take 
more Water than is ſufficient to cover the Tench, 
which muſt be put in before the Water boils, to 
prevent them from cracking. © When they are 
boiled; to make your Sauce, Take two Ancho- 
vies, and boil them in a little Water, *till they 
are diſſolved : then let it ſtand to ſettle, and drain 
it off, and add to it what Quantity of Butter you 
think fit, and half a Pint of ſtewed Oyſters, and a 
quarter of a Pint of Shrimps: Serve it up: Gar- 
niſh the Diſh with Lemon and Muſhrooms. | 


To Pickle SaLMON to keep all the Year. 


Scrape the Salmon, take out the Guts, waſh it, 
and dry it; then divide it into as many Parts as 
you think proper, by cutting in Pieces, croſs the 
Fiſh. This being done, take three Parts common 
Vinegar, and one of Water, ſufficient to cover the 
Salmon; then put in a large Handful of Salt, and 
ſtir it about until it is difiolved ; and to this add 
ſome whole Pepper, Mace, Cloves, and ſliced 
Nutmeg, and boil all together until the Salmon be 
enough. Take it out of the Liquor, and let it 
cool; and when it is cool, place it in a Barrel, 
and over every Lay of Salmon ſtrew Mace, Cloves, _ _ | 
Black-pepper, and Nutmeg pounded coarſe; and 45 
when your Caſk or Barrel is filled, pour the Liquor 7: 
upon it, in which it was boiled; and then take ſome 
Vinegar and boil it with a few Bay-leaves, and 
and when it is cold, pour it upon your Salmon, and 
barrel it up for Uſe. RE. 
N. B. The Salmon will periſh, if not kept co- 
vered with the Pickle; and if done after this 
Manner, it will be fit for Uſe in five Days, or 
may be kept all the Vea. : 
9 
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To Souſe MAYCRIL. 


Let your Maycril be thoroughly cleaned ; then 
take an equal Quantity of Vinegar and Water, and 
a Handful of Salt, and ſome whole Black- pepper. 
Boil the Liquor well, and put into the Liquor, 
Balm, Spear-mint, and Fennel, of each a like 
Quantity, and alſo into the Bellies of the Maycril; 
boil them well over a flow Fire, and when they are 
cold they are fit for Uſe. Freſh Vinegar, and ſome 
of the Herbs chopt ſmall, is the Sauce which 1s 
uſed to them. Woo | 


To Pickle TRovurT. 


Take half Water and half Vinegar, a Handful 
of Salt, Black-pepper whole, Cloves, and Mace ; 
put in the Trout, and boil them all together over a 
gentle Fire: Then take them off, and let them 
ſtand to cool ; and when they are cold you may 
take them out, they being then fit for Uſe. 


To Dreſs a Diſh of Fiſh in general. 


Let the Fiſh that is to be boiled have the follow- 
ing Liquor; Water, Salt, half a Pint of Vinegar, 
a Sprig of Thyme, a ſmall Onion, and ſome 
Lemon- peel; let this Liquor be very well boiled, 
and then put in your Fiſh : When you find they 


are enough, take them up, and drain them well, 


laying them oyer a Stew-hole, to keep them warm. 
Then, for your other Fiſh, ſtrew ſome Crumbs of 
Bread over them, grated very fine, and fry them 
in Oil; then drain them well, and keep them 
warm. | 

/ 


Tze Sauce. | 
Take half a Pint of Water, three Anchories, 


if your Diſh of Fiſh be lar ze, a Sorig of Thy.ne, 
| H 2 a little 
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a little Lemon-peel, and boil them very well: 
Take out the Thyme and the Lemon-peel, and add 
to the other Liquor a quarter of a Pint of Claret, 
and ſcrape in a ſmall Nutmeg, with a little Black- 
pepper pounded, ſufficient to reliſh it; add one 


Pint of Oyſters ſtewed, half a Pint of Shrimps, the 


Juice of one Lemon, and what Quantity of Butter 
you think fit ; ſtir them all well together over the 
Fire, and ſerve up the.Fiſh. Garniſh the Diſh with 
Lemon, pickled Cabbage, Horſe-radiſh, and Muſh- 


TOOMs, | 
How to Dreſs Dacs the beft Way. 


If the Dace be new, ſcrape them, gut them, and 
waſh them clean; then ſcotch them as you do a 
freſh Herring, and hroil them over a ſlow Fire. 
The Sauce may be plain Butter, or Anchovies and 


Butter together, as you like beſt: And Dace d reſſed 


after this Manner are much preferable to Herrings. 


To Dreſs PeRcn after the Dutch Aon, called Wa- 
ter-Zouch. 5 


Scrape the Perch very clean, take out their Guts, 
and waſn them, then boil them in the followin 
Liquor: Take three Parts Water, and one of Vine- 
gar, put therein ſome Salt, and diſſolve it, ſome 
whole Pepper, ſome Parſley and Thyme well ſhnred- 
ded : boil the Perch therein, and ſerve them up in 
their own Liquor. Nete, They who love Water- 
Zouch, eat Bread and Butter with the Perch. ; 
As Muſhrooms are frequently uſed in moſt Sau- 
ces, it may not be improper to give Directions for 
Pickling them. CE 


To Pickle Muſhrooms. 


Take the Muſhrooms and peel them, cut the 
Rind off behind, and fling them into clean Wa- 


ter; waſh them in two or three Waters, and then 


boil 


. 


. 
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boil them in a little Water, with a good Quantity 
of Salt, a Bundle of ſweet-herbs, a little Roſe- 
mary, and all Manner of Spice. When they are 
well boiled, let them ſtand in the Liquor twenty- 
four Hours, and then pour the Liquor from them in 
a hot Cloth, to ſmother them a Day and a Night; 
and put in your Pickle, which you muſt make of 
White-wine and Elder Vinegar, all Manner of 
Spice, Ginger, Horſe-radiſh, and Juice of Le- 
mons. Put them into Pots, and lay an oiled Pa- 
per over them, and ſo keep them for Uſe. Let 

them be ſtopt cloſe. 54 | 


a Pond in the Shape of the Figure 


(78 J 


How to Improve Poor and 


Er the Ground be ever fo poor and barren, 


yet I think it is demonſtrable, that an Ad- 
vantage may be made of it; and moreeſpecially 
if it be fortunately ſituated near a River, ſo that 
Water may be conveyed from thence to it. | 
Let us then ſuppoſe this Ground poor and bar- 
ren as it is, to be in its Nature, Clay, or Mud, or 
Gravel, or a Sand and Gravel. 

If a Clay, or Mud. If it be a Clay, then dig 
| 7.. Let the 
Length be ſixty Yards, and the Upper-part twenty, 
and in Breath let it be ten Yards wide. A Pond 
of theſe Dimenſions will be capable of holding and 
maintaining twenty Dozen Brace of Breeding Carp; 
and when it comes to be over-ſtock'd, it muſt be 
drained, and the young Carp taken out and put 
into a Horſe-pond, and afterwards removed into 


another Pond, But the better to ſecure the Carp 


from Poachers, and Thieves, who, with their 
Caſting-nets, rob Ponds in the Night-time, I 


_ Would adviſe to have the Pond dug after the follow- 


ing 


1 * 
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Barren GROUND. . | 
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ing Manner, and ſuch Methods uſed as I ſhall 


here lay down: 1 i 

Let the Ends and Sides of the Pond be dug ſhelv- 
ing, and the Declivity to be a Vard and a half; 
and round about, as cloſe as conveniently may be, 
let it be railed. From the Bottom of the Decli- 
vity, thro ighout the whole Pond, I would adviſe 
that the Depth ſhould be ſix Feet, except in the 
very Middle of the Pond, where, in different Pla- 
ces, large Holes ſhould be dug, atleaſt eight Feet 
deep; and herein let the Stumps or Trunks of 
Trees (ſuck with Tenter-hooks or old Nails) and 
as full of Branches as poſſible be caſt in: This 
will be of double Advantage; for it will not only 
be a Means to ſecure your Fiſh from Thieves, but 
it will likewiſe preſerve them from the Inctemency 
of the Winter. Stakes alſo may be placed under 
Water, ſtuck with Tenter-hooks and old Nails. 
It would be of great Benefit to the Fiſh, if, they 
are fed twice or thrice a Week with Wheat or Bar- 
ley ſodden, or with ſtale Bread ſoaked in Water 
and worked up with Bran, and ſo made into Balls, 
placing ſmall Pebble-ſtones in the Middle, that they 
may fink to the Bottom ; or, throw in Garden- 
worms. | | a 

I know there are many who take great Delight 
in feeding Fiſh in their Ponds ; but being ignorant 
of the Manner or Place of Feeding, they gene- 
rally feed them for thoſe who make Spoil of them 
in the Night- time. 

Fiſh are apt to frequent the Places where they 
ofteneſt find Food; and therefore it is a great Error 

to feed them near the Shore; for their Food ſhould 
be caſt into the deepeſt and remoteſt Places. This 
Method af Feeding Fiſh near the Sides of the 
Pond, is the ſame which is practiſed by Night- rob- 
bers, who drawing the Fiſn thither, have the bet- 
ter Opportunity of covering them with their Nets. 
I muſt confeſs, I know not any better Way to pre: 
vent Ponds from peing robbed, than by having 
them made after the ſame Manner, and following 
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the ſame Directions as to Staking, c. which I have 
here laid down. 7 : | 
Though Carp will: thrive in cloſe Ponds, yet I 
would rather adviſe to have a running Water con- 
veyed into Ponds; and one Carp fed in one of 
theſe laſt mentioned Places, 1s worth two of the 
other. The former taſte of the Clay; but if the 
Ground be a Clay and Gravel, and running Water 
be conſtantly conveyed into it, the Carp that are 
Here taken, will eat very near as ſweet, and bring 
as good a Price as River Carp. | 
It may be objected, That it will coſt a Sum of 
Money to make ſuch a Pond, and to ſtore it well. 


I agree that it wall : and what then? Will not the 


Produce anſwer the Expence ? Or rather, Will it 
not anſwer ſeven-fold ? Suppoſe that one hundred 
Pounds be laid out in ſuch a Pond as I have de- 
ſcribed, and that no Return of Principal or Intereſt 
ſhould be made for three Years; yet I hope, that 
if it produces twenty Pounds a Year for every ſuc- 
ceeding Year, which at a modeſt Computation, is 
the leaſt that may be; I hope it will be a ſufficient 
Recompence for the Money expended. | | 
But let us ſuppoſe the Price too great, and that 
a Pond may be made at a cheaper Rate, and afford 


Plenty of Fiſh. Why then, if the Ground be 


Mud, I know not to what Uſe you can convert it, 
except it be to a Pond for Eels; and this will, in 
ſome meaſure, anſwer your ExpeRation. But how 
will you ſecure. the Eels againſt thoſe who uſe: 
Spears ? The only Way I can propoſe, is, to bury 


ſmall Hurdles in ſeveral Parts of the Pond, wide 
enough for the Zels to work themſelves through, 
which Hurdles are to be faſtened either with Wed- 
ges, or large Stones; and then, if your Pond is not 
deep, the Spear-men will go in, ſooner than loſe 


their Spears. 


Leet us now ſuppoſe the Groundto be a fine Gra- 
vel, and Water be conveyed to run through it 
without any Intermiffion : What Sort of Pond 


— muſt be made here? I anſwer, Suppoſing this us | 
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be the Caſe, then I think nothing can be fo proper 


as a Trout Pond, which may be made in any Shape 
or Form. But then ſeveral Things muſt be obſer- 


ved in this Pond, which are not obſerved in any 


other: As for Inſtance ; though it ought to be 
ſtaked, and the Trunks of Trees caſt into it, for 
the ſame Reaſons as before given; yet other 
Things peculiar to a Trout Pond are wanting. 

For the Water conveyed into the Pond, whether 
through a Pipe, or by a ſmall Channel, muſt fall 
from ſuch a Height, that the Trouts, when they 


leap, cannot reach: Nor is this all; for there muſt 


be a Sluice or Waſte-gate at the End of the Pond, 
to let out the Water as faſt as it runs into the Pond, 
otherwiſe it would ſoon be overflow'd, and all the 


Trout make their Eſcape: This Sluice may be 
= 2 with ſeveral ſmall Holes, large enough to 
let out a ſufficient Quantity of Water conſtantly, 


and yet not ſo large as to ſuffer any Trout to get out. 


 Hay-ſeed alſo ought to be ſown at the Edges of 
the Pond, all round, which will protect the Trout, 


when it ſhoots out, from the Heat of the Sun. 

A Trout Pond ought to be well fed ; and there is 
ſcarce any Thing, as Bread, Worms, Snails, 
Maggots, Sc. but what they will eat. 

I would not be here thought to have given the 
regular Deſcription of a Trout Pond, which is not 
my Buiineſs at preſent ; for all my Aim is, to 
ſhew, that an Improvement may be made of poor 


Ground, by making Fiſh-ponds : the Manner of 


which is ſubmitted to every Man's Choice and In- 


_ clination. 


Upon ſecond Thoughts, and foraſmuch as moſt 
Country Gentlemen are willing to improve their 
barren Ground, and conſequently be defirous to 
know how a Trout Pond ought to be made; I will 


give them ſuch Inſtructions, which, if rightly pur- 


ſued, will anſwer their End to all Intents and Pur- 


poſes : This I ſhall do, not in a ſpeculative Man- 
ner, as my bare Opinion only, or that, in all 
3 c Probability, 
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Probability, it may take; but Experience has 
taught me, that it will anſwer in every reſpect. 

I have already previouſly obſerved, that the 
Soil muſt be Gravel, or elſe Gravel and Sand; but - 
all Gravel is by much the beſt. It muſt alſo be in 
ſuch a Place where freſh Water may naturally run 
into it conſtantly, or be brought thither through 
Pipes, or by a Canal. „ | 

Having pitched upon a convenient Spot of 
Ground, and ſuppoſing the Pond is to be a Square, 
or an Oblong, dig a Trench eight or ten Feet deep, 
and atleaſt three Feet from the Middle Part of the 
Pond ; which Trench will ſerve as a Moat to the 
other Part; and let the Surface of it be four Feet 
deeper than the Margin, or each Side or Ends of 
the Pond. The Trench or Moat muſt be dug per- 
pendicular ; and in the Bottom lay the Stumps of 
Trees, at convenient Diſtances : But in the Mid- 
dle Part of the Pond ſet ſuch Trees as will thrive 
beſt in the Water ; and dip ſeveral Holes in it, 
if the Quantity of Ground will allow it ; and roand 
the Sides of the Pond, and at the Ends, if it be an 
_ oblong, ſow Hay-ſeed. By theſe Means the Trouts 

will find Shelter fam the ſcorching Sun-beamsin the 
Summer, and Places of Retreat to keep them warm 
from the Inclemency of a hard Winter : They 
will likewiſe be ſecure from the Nets of Poachers, 
and others who rob Fiſh-ponds by Night, and alſo 
from the many Artifices uſed by thols who make 
Spoil of the Labour and Induftry of honeſt Men. 

Fix a Wheel, made in the Form of a Wheel of a 
Water-mill, at that Part of the Pond where you 
deſign the Stream ſhall run into the Pond; and let 
it be ſo contrived, that this ſmall Wheel ſhall be 
at leaſt three Feet in Height from the Surface of the 
Water in the Pond; and as it muſt be conſtantly 
going, order it ſo that the Stream ſhall turn it to- 
wards the Pond. For as Trouts delight in the new- 
eſt and freſheſt Water, fo they will naturally get as 
near the Wheel as they poſſibly can; and the larg- 

eſt will riſe or leap up, to get into the little mo 
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So that if the Wheel ſhould turn towards the 


Stream, the Lavers may throw them iato it, or 


upon the Ground; and if the latter happens, they 


muſt inevitably periſh : But if the other Way, 


which I have here laid down, be obſerved, then 
the Wheel will throw them back again into the 
Pond. | | 

In one of the Angles, or in any other Part of that 
Side or End which is oppoſite to the Wheel, a 
Sluice muſt be made, in which many Holes muſt 
be bored, to let the Water run conſtantly out, after 
you have filled the Pond as full as you think pro- 


per; and if you have another Sluice at a convenient 


Diſtance from the other, it will be ſo much the 
better; and, upon ſecond Thoughts, you will 
find it abſolutely neceſſary. For, though the Pond 
be all Gravel, yet, when the Land-waters come 
down, after hard Rains, they will leave much 
Filth, Mud, and Dirt behind them; ſo that you 
w1ll be obliged to cleanſe your Pond once in two 
Years at leaſt: And while that is doing, you muſt 
ſtop the Stream above; and having drawn all the 
Water out of your Pond, reſerve as much as poſſi- 
ble between the two Sluices, and put your Trouts in 
there. Be ſure to employ Hands enough in taking 
the Mud or Filth out of the Pond, that you may 
fill it again with Water, and put your Trouts in 
it. It would not be improper if the Ground be- 


tween the two Sluices were paled in, or hedged 


with white or black Thorn-trees : and if you plant 
Willows on each Side or Ends of the Pond, and 
not let them grow above three Feet high, they 

will not Gale 

will ſhelter the Fiſh. 5 


T have already made mention of ſome Baits, 


which are to be caſt into the Pond to feed the 
Trouts And when I named Worms, I would not 
be underſtood as if I intend all Sorts of Worms; 
for Garden-worms, Marſh, and Red-worms are 
the propereſt. There is a Worm with a blue Head, 
which Trouts will not touch, though they are ever 
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ſo hungry; and ſhould large Quantities of theſe be 


thrown in, and the Pond be ſmall, they would 


turn to Corruption, and either make the Fiſh ſick, 
or totally deſtroy them. Trouts will thrive ex- 


ceedingly, if young Bleak, Minnows, ſmall Dace, 
and Gudgeon be put into the Pond; for they are 
Fiſh of Prey, and delight to feed upon ſuch 
ſmall Fry. > 

Thus I have ſhewn how you may be ſucceſsful 
in a Treut Pond; and I have not advanced any 
thing, but what I can vouch to be true. In the 


. ſame Manner you may make a Pond for Tench, Perch, 


Carp, and Flounders : But then, as Carp are great 
Breeders, you muſt take Care to prepare a Store 


Pond, and put the young Carp into it; otherwiſe 
your Breeding Pond will be over-ſtock'd, which 


-will prevent the Growth of your Carp. And as to 


the Pond for Flounders, the Soil ought to be ſandy 
with a little Gravel, and the Sides muſt be dug 
ſhelving. | #2 

Now let us ſuppoſe that the Ground be a Sand 
and Gravel; then I would adviſe a Pond to be 
made, either with or without running Water, 
(though I muſt confeſs I ſhall always prefer the 
former) and to be ſtored with Flounders. I will not 
ſay that theſe Sorts of Ponds are common; but I 
will maintain they are very profitable ; neither 
will I undertake to draw a Draught, or Model, af- 
ter which they are to be made: But Iwill obſerve 
one Thing, that in every Pond there ought to be 
Sand-banks made, in which Places Flounders take 
great Delight, at proper Times, and without 


Which they will not thrive. 


To dig a Pond for this Sort of Fiſh, and to ftore 
it well, will coft but little Money ; and I know, by 
Experience, that it will produce at leaſt 40 per 


Cent. 5 


My Deſign, in theſe few Pages, is only to give 
ſome Hints towards what may be done to the Be- 
nefit and Satisfaction of thoſe who make the Ex- 
periment; and though I have mentioned ſome 

| | . particular 


2 
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particular Fiſh to be put into Ponds, yet I would 
not be thought to exclude all others; for a Man 
is at Liberty to Store his Ponds with what he 
pleaſes ; though I am of Opinion, that he will not 
find any others to anſwer his Expectation, except 
Perch and Tench ; the former thrives beſt in run- 
ning Water, and the latter in Ponds whoſe Waters 
are ſtagnated. | | | 


T H E 


LAWS of ANGLING. 


« FF any Perſon uſes any Net, or Engine, to 
« F deſtroy the Spawn or Fry cr Fiſh; or takes 
& Sahnons, or Trouts, out of Seaſon; or Pikes ſhor- 
& ter than ten Inches, Salmon than fixtecn, Trouts 
“ than eight, and Barbel than twelve; or if 
c he uſes any Engine to take Fiſh, other than 
„ Angle or Net, or a Tramel of two Inches and 
&« 2 half Meſh, ſhall forfeit twenty Shillings for 
„ every Fiſh ſo taken, and the Net, or Engine.“ 
F EUS. 17. ; | x 
e If any Perſon ſhall unlawfully break down 
% Fiſh-ponds, or ſhall kh there without the Ow- 
% ner's Licence, ſhall ſuffer three Months Impri- 
«© ſonment, ſhall be hound to his good Beheviour 
& for ſeven Years, and ſhall forteit treble Da- 
« mages to the Party grieved; but if he makes 
« Acknowledgment of his Offence. in Seffions, 
& and Satisfaction to the Party, the Behaviour 
' © maybe releaſed.” Sat. 5 Eliz. e. 11. 
wha Con of a Weir or Weirs along the Sea- 
& ſhole, or in any Haven or Creek, or within 
«« five Miles of any Haven or Creek, and wil- 
& fully deſtroying the Spawn or Fry of Fiſh, for- 
« feit ten Pounds, to be levied by Diſtreſs, &c. 
„and to be divided between the Poor and the 
* Proiecator.” 3 Jac. 1. c. 1 = 
To TS « Fiſhers. 
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„ Fiſhers in any Haven or Creek, or within five 
« Miles of them, with any Net of a leſs Meſh than 
« three Inches and a half between Knot and Knot, = | 1 
« or with a Canvaſs Net, or other Engine, where- J 
„by the Spawn or Fry of Fiſh may be deſtroyed, 

* ſhall forfeit ſuch Net or Engine, and alfo ten Shil- 
lings, to be levied, and divided,” Sc. ut ſupra. 

„ Every Perſon who, between the firſt Day of 
% Merch, and the laſt of May, ſhall do any Act 
„whereby the Spawn of Fiſh ſhall be deſtroyed, 

* ſhall forfeit the Inſtruments, and likewiſe forty 
„ Shillings; one Moiety to the Poor, the other 
i to the Proſecutor.” Stat. 3. Car. 2. cap. 9. 
«« Perſons taking Fiſh by any Device, in any ſee -— 
« veral Water or River, or aſſiſting therein, wWith- 
c out the Owner's Conſent, ſhall make ſuch Re- 
** compence,-and within ſuch Time, as the Juſtice 
of Peace ſhall appoint, not exceeding treble 
«© Damages, and ſuch Sum to the * of 
«© the Poor as he ſhall alſo appoint, not exceed- 
“ ing ten Shillings ; the Conviction is by Conſent 
„of the Party, or Oath of one Witneſs; the 
£ Proſecution to be in one Month. In Default 
of Payment, to be levied by Diſtreſs, and 
«© Sale; and for want of Diſtreſs, the Offender 
[ « to be committed to the Houſe of Correction, 
( for any Time not exceeding one Month, unleſs 
« he gives Bond, with one or more Sureties, to 
« the Party injured, not to offend again.” 6S:at. 
22 and 23 Car. 2. c. 25. : 

«© If any Perſon ſhall keep any Net, Angle, 
“Leap, Piche, or other Engine for taking Fiſh, 
„(except the Makers or Sellers of them, or the 
Owners or Occupiers of Rivers or Fiſhenes) 

„ may f:1ze and keep to their own Uſe any 
« ſuch Engines, if they ſhall be found fiſhing 
« without the Conſent of the Owner or Occu- 
pier, or by ſuch other Perſon or Perſons as he 

3 4 ſhall authorize and appoint; and alſo any Per- 

1 ſon, by a Warrant under the Hand and Seal 

| „of a Juſtice of Peace, may ſearch the Houſes of 

. * 3 1 6 Perſons 


45 
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4 Perſons prohibited and ſuſpected, and ſeize to | 


2 Treſpaſſer, within his Maſter's Liberty, who will 


« their wn Uſe, or deſtroy ſuch Engines.“ 4 and 
5 V. and M. c. 23. | | 
No Servant ſhall be queſtioned for killing a 1 


“not yield, if not done out of former Malice: | 
« Yet if the Treſpaſſer kills ay ſuch Servant, it is Mm * 

« Murder.” 21 E. 1. $5 
To take Fith in a River, is not Felony ; but 
ce to take Fiſh out of a Net, Trunk, or Pond, is 
4% Felony, becauſe they are not at their natural 
„Liberty.“ Hale, Pl. Cr. p. 68. Stant. Pl. We 
25 6. Cram. Furiſd. 167. a. 


N. B. Theſe Act: ſhall not abridge Fiſhermen, and 
their Servants, lawfully authorized, to fiſp in 
Nawigable Rivers with lawful Nets, . 


— 


by a Lord of a Manor, and 
One to -Fiſh within the 


Faid Thomas Long » for divers good Cauſes and Con- 


| k 


1 591 


The Form of a LICENCR, 
and DEPUTATION granted 


is of a. PiskERT, to 


Lame: ; and alſo to 1 Oc. 


| m 0 alt Chrifian pio + to a 33056 Panels 
1 Hall come; 3 7 Thomas Long of New River 
* t 77 7 „ E/; Lerd of the Manor 

e 1. ſaid County, and of t the Royalty 
4 2 Free F iſhing i in the River within 
the wo 25 ſend Greeting. Know ye, That I the 


3 5 712 BEE x maving, have given and grant- 
and, by theſe Preſents do give and grant unto my 
4 ani el eve Friend George Hughs (and 
'Bis Agne, Full Power, abſolute Authority, free Liberty, 
. ang Licence 0 fiſh, from Time to Time, and at all Times 
"herenfier,” at the Will and Pleaſure of him the ſaid George 
Hughs (4 and his Agne, for and during the Term of 
e 75 "the Date hereof, within the ſaid River 
# a7 Tee, full, large, ample, and beneficial 

anne#; Fo 7 elf may or can 40 in any Reſpect 
oath ver, and to tale and carry adbay ſuch Fiſh or 
hes as be of all take by 1 * Fiſhing, er other- 
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ewi/e, without any manner of Denial, Lett, Hindrance, 
| Mal:Jtation, Interruption, or Diſturbance of me the ſaid 
Thomas Long, or by or through any A# or As 
done, or which may or ſhall be done by me the ſaid 
Thomas Long, or by my Means, Conſent, Privity, or 
Procurement, or of or by my Heirs, Executors, Admini- 
Sirators, or Aſſigns, or of or by any Perſon or Perſons 
lawfully claiming, or which hereafter fhall or may 
claim of, from, by, or under me, or them, or any of them, 
during the Term aforeſaid. In Witneſs whereof, &c. 
[Here a Licence ends: But if a Deputation be alſo 
granted, and Authority to ſeize, &c. it muſt con- 
tinue as followeth ; that is to ſay, after the word 


; aforęſaid e] And moreover, I the ſaid Thomas Long, 


do hereby, for me, my Heirs, Executors, and Admini- 


 frrators, covenant, promiſe, grant, and agree to and with 


the ſaid George Hughs, (and his Affigns) That it 
Hall and may be lawful to and for the ſaid George 
Hughs, (and his Affigns) and I do, hereby authorize 
the /aid George Hughs {and his Aſſigns) from Time 
go Time, and at all Times hereafter, during the ſaid 
Term of five Years, (as often as Occaſion ſhall require) 
zo ſeize and take, as prohibited to be kept by Perſons un- 
gualified by Law, as well all and every,the Fiſhing 
Nets, Angles, Angle Rods, Leaps, Piches, or other In- 
ftruments or Engines uſed for deſirudtion or 1 1 4 
$4 


Fiſh, of any Perſon' or Perſons whatſoever, that 


at any Time or Times hereafter, be found Fiſhing or 
Angling within the ſaid River 4 . without any 
Licence or Conſent of the ſaid George Hu rhs firſt had 
or obtained for the doing thereof; and all and every 
fuch Fiſhing Nets, tabs, Angle Rods,  Leaps, Piches, 


p , 


drr other Inſtruments or Engines as aforeſaid, fo Seized 


and taken, to detain and keep to his or their own U}e or 
Ujes, or otherwiſe to deſtroy.. In Witneſs whereof, I 


' have hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal, this Fourth Day 
| of September, in the Twelfth Tear 6 the Reign of 
IT 


our Sovereign Lord G EORGE,.-f G eat Britain, 
wr of the Faith 


France, and Ireland, King, Defe 


Tronas Loy Go [I 


| THE 


ANGLERS DicTIONARY: 


> 


CONTAINING, 


An ExPLANATIoON of the Technical 
Words and Phraſes uſed by the Fair 
Angler, digeſted in Alphabetical Order; 


WHEREIN, LIKEWISE, 


| Moſt of the Articles in the Angler's 
Magazine, as treated of by other Au- 
thors, are introduced in the Abſtract, in 
ſuch a Method as to aſſiſt the Knowledge 
and Practice upon bare Inſpection. 
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THE 


ANGLER $ DICTIONARY. 


A 


A NGLER's "Do Are moſt of them enu- 


merated in the following old Rhime ; 


My Rod and my Line, my Float and my Lead, 


My Hook and my Plummet, my Whetſtone and Knift, - 


| My Baſeet, my Baits both living and dead, 


My Net and my Meat, for that is the chief; 


. Then I muſt hawe Thread, and Hairs great and ſmall, 


With my Angling Pouch, and ſo ] have all, 
See Tackle. 


ANG Le-Rods. In choice of your Rod many Things 
ſhould be obſerved. 


Its Length ſhould not be 
more than 5 or 6 Yards ; for if longer, it is not 
ſo well managed, as not anſwering to the Mo- 
tion of the Hand. It ſhould decreaſe in its ta- 
penng gradually; the Whale-bone joint ſhould 

e light and and its End ſmall, and not top- 
hevy, which would prevent ſtriking well, en- 


danger breaking your Tackle, and loſing your 


Fiſn. Cane is prefered to Hazel, both for its 


Length and Lightneſs, and is moſt proper for 


Fly-fiſhing. See Rods, Cane, Hazel. Pas» 
N NGLING. 


=> : 
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 AncLingG. Is principally of three Sorts: On the 
Surface of the Water, as Fly-fiſhing ; more or 
leſs under the Surface, as Float-fiſhing, and 
Ground-fiſhing ; for the Particulars of which, 
ſee under the ſeveral Fiſh in the Argler's Ma- 


gazine, and this Dictionary. 


ANT -Fiy. This Inſect is in greateſt Plenty in July, 


Auguft and September, and may be found alſo in 


June. Take them from their Hills with a handful of 


their Earth and Roots of the Graſs about them, 

and. put all into a large Glaſs- bottle; they muſt 
not be bruiſed in taking, nor loſe their Wings, 
and they will live above a Month. If you would 


keep them longer, put them into a Barrel, firſt 


waſhing it with Honey and Water. They are 


a very good Bait for Roch, Dace, or Chubb, fiſh- 


ing near the Ground. See Flies. 1 
 AyrkrIiL. Thoſe Flies uſed in March will do this 
Month; but that generally uſed is the Stone- 


fly, the Body of which is made of black Wool, 
yellow'd under the Wings and Tail, and fo 


formed, of the Wings of a Drake. See Arti- 
. ficial Flies. Ef 


 ArTiriciat Flies. The fitteſt Seaſon for uſing. * 


them, is in a bluſtering windy Day, when a na- 
- tural] Fly cannot be ſeen, or reſt upon the 


Water. There are 12 Sorts moſt in Uſe. 
iſt. The Dun-Fly, in March, the Body made 
of Dun-Wool, the Wings of the Feathers 
of a Partridge, 2. A Dun-Fly, the Body of 


Which, of black Wool; the ys of a black 
Drake's Feather. 3. The Stone 


wrapped about with black Silk, the Feathers 


. the Wing of aDrake, and the Wings, the Wings 
of a red Capon. 5. The yellow or greeniſh Fly 
in May, the Body of yellow Woot, the Wings, 


of the red Cock's Tail. 6. The black May F 
the Body of black Wool, and lad about with 
the Herle of à Peacock's Tail, the Wings, of 
thoſe of a brown Capon, and his blue Feathers 


ly; fee April. 
4. The Ruddy-Fly, the Body dt red Wool, 


8 8 TOR. " A — * — * 
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in his Head. 7. The ſad yellow Fly for June, 
the Body of black Wool, a yellow Lift on either 
Side, the Wings from a Buzzard's Feather 
bound with black Hemp. 8. The Mooriſh 

Fly, the Body of duſky Wool, the Wings of the 
blackiſh Mail of the Drake. g. The Tawny 
Fly, good till the Middle of June, the Body of 
| Tawfey Wool, the Wings contrary, one againſt 
the other, of the whitiſh Mail of the white 
Drake. 10. The Waſp-fly in July, the Body "1 3 
of black Wool lap'd about with yellow Silk, * 
the Wings of the Drake's or Buzzard's Fea- 
1 ther's. II. The Sheil-fly, good to the Middle 
E of July, the Body of greeniih Wool, lap'd round 
with the Herle of a Peacock's Tail, the Wings 
* of a Buzzard. 12, The dark Drake- fly, good 
iin Aug}, the Body of black Wool lap'd round 

with black Silk, his Wings of the Tail of a 
"black Drake, with a black Head. Three or 

four of theſe Sorts however, which may be 

had at the Fiſhing Shops for a Trifle, have 
been found to ſerve for every Seaſon of the 
Fear. For fiſhing with an Artificial Fly, let 
your Rod be light, and your Line, eſpecially 
near the Hook, not exceed above three or four 
Hairs in Thickneſs, tho' it may be fironger 
above; let not your Line be too long, and keep 
the Wind at your Back, and the Sun before 
you: Fiſh down the Stream and carry the Top 
of your Rod downwards, which will prevent 
affrighting the Fiſh with your Shadow. FT ER 
The ſucceſsful Fly-fiſher ſhould, which is the - $M 

Reaſon of the foreging Lift, mind the Flies that 4a 

are natural to the Seaſon or Place of Angling, © 4 
and vary the Colour and Shape of his Artificial : yall 

Fly accordingly, To make an Artificial Fly 3; — 

F Arm your Hook with the Line in the Inſide of + WY 
| it; cut with your Sciſſars as much as you think =. 
| neceſſary for the Wings, off a brown Mallard's 
| Feather, or, &c. minding the Smallneſs or 
Largeneſs of the Hook; lay the Ward Part of tage _TMf 
Wn _ _ _ -. Featlier | -, "3 


* ? 255 
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Feather next the Shank of the Hook, and whip 
it three or four Times round with the ſame Silk 
you armed your Hook; then take the Hackel of 
a Cock or Capon's Neck, or a Plover's Top- 
ping; {trip one Side of the Feather; then take 
Hackel, Silk, Crewel or Thread, and faſten 
them at the Bent of the Hook, before the arm- 
ing ; then work the Hackel and Thread up to 
the Wings, remov:ng your Finger as you turn 


it about the Hook, and make all tight and neat. 
Faſten all when you have made theHead, and then- 


Work your Hackel up to it, and make that faſt ; 

then with a Needle divide the Wings apart and 
whip the Silk about, croſs-ways betwixt them; 
then turn the Point of your Feather towards the 
Bent of the Hook, and work three or four Times 
about the Shank of it, and then faſten. In a 
Matter of this Sort plainer Directions cannot be 
_ but they are almoſt ſuperfluous now- a- 


ays, when all theſe Flies are to be purchaſed ſo 


| cheaply at the Shops. 


| Salmon, Trout, Umber, Bleak, Chemin, Roch and 
Dace will riſe at an Artificial Fly, reſembling the 
natural one they are fond of, to know which, 
only beat the Buſhes about the Place where you 


angle, which will . diſcover what ſorts of Flies 


are there 1n greateſt Numbers, and try them of 


every Kind, by which you will perceive which 


the Fiſh will take beſt, and make your Artificial 
Fed any 12 # 


one accordingly. 5 . 
Vou muſt keep it in continual Play upon the 
Water, even tho the Day be dark, or the Fiſh 
will diſcern the Deceit. 


# 
- 
0 _- 


A large one muſt be 
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for Trout in March, April and May. Seaven for 
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* 


. 


AC ON. Mixed with old Cheeſe and Tur- 


pentine, is an excellent Paſte, and a good 
Bait for Chubb, in Winter-months. It is alſo 
uſed for Barbel ſometimes. | 
a IT Ss. Thoſe for different Fiſh are very nu- 
merous, and may be ſeen under their reſpective 
Names : as to the ſeaſons of uſing them ; Earth- 
worms and Gentles are always in ſeaſon, and 
accounted general Baits. Worms, Flies, and 
other Inſects, Faſtes, Ec. ſee for under thoſe 
Heads. Other Baits that could not be well 
claſs'd are, Salmon-ſpawn, boiled and faſtened 


on the Hook, which is a tolerable good Bait for 


Chubb and Trout, eſpecially in Winter and Spring. 
Graſshoppers in June, July, and Auguſt, wi 

their Leggs and outward Wings taken off, for 
Roch, Trout and Grayling. The Water-cricket, 


Chubb and Eels. Snails black and white, for 


. 8 | 6 


Chubb. Cheeſe or Qat-cake, for Chubb, Bar- 
1 and Dace. Small Dace, Minnows, 
u, Smelt and Trout, and Eels well ſcour'd in 


Sa 


Wheat-Bran, are good Baits for the Pike. Peri- 


B 


' .evinkles and Shrimps, for Chubb, Roch, and Dace. 
ARBEL. This Fiſh ſeldom breaks his Hold, be- 


. ing a Leather-mouth'd, Fiſh; ſee Leather: Mouth; 


to break both Rod and Line. He is finely” 


if once hook'd ; tho? big ones have been known 


' ſhaped, but reckoned not very wholſomeor tooth- 


ſome, tho” the Male is better than the Female. 


They flock together, and ſpawn in April, when 


they are worſt to eat. In Summer he haunts the 
the ſhalloweſt and ſharpeſt Streams, and lurks 


under Weeds, and roots and digs in the Sands 


like an Hog. Sometimes he is found under 


Bridges, Weirs and Flood-gates. In Winter 
he chuſes the quieteſt Depths. The Worm - 
| baits for him, particularly Lob-worms, muſt be 
HOY EE | = : kept 9 3 7 
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kept clean and ſweet, and the Place you intend 
1 to angle in for him, ſhould for a Night or two 
1 be kept baited with large Worms cut to pieces. 
4 Vou cannot fiſh too early or too late for him. 
He will bite at Gentles, if greeniſh; and 
Cheeſe kept a Day or two in a wet Cloth to 
make it tough. Sheeps Tallow and ſoft Cheeſe 
work'd into a Paſte, is alſo a good Bait, parti- 
cularly in Augiſt. The Rod and Line muſt be 
both long and of good Strength, he being a 
heavy and dogged fiſh. He muſt be played 
* | ſome time before he is landed, jp | 
Bask ET, or Pannier. A Conveniency made of 
flit Ofiers or Withy, to be the more light, in 
which the Angler carries all the 'Tools and 
Tackle he makes uſe of. | 2 
'Bawx. A Knot in a Hair or Link of a Line oc- | 
caſioned often by the twiſting of an Fel, and if 
not rectify'd in time, the Link will break in 
that Place. > | „ 
BAR D. The Beard, is that Part of the Hook which 
is a little above the Point in the Bending of it: 
If it be too ſhort or blunt, the Angler will not 
catch any Fiſh ; for the Beard is the chief Part 
of the Hook which holds ſaſt the Fiſh. 
BED. Fairs are ſaid to bed-well when they twiſt . 
kindly, ſo that the Link is equally round in every 
Part; which cannot be effected if there be a 
flat Hair among them. Bedding is the Sub- 
ſtance of the Body of an Artificial Fly, -—- 
B DDIx G. This is a Term given to the Subſtance, 
whether Silk, Wool, Cc. of which the Body of 
| an Artificial Fly is compoſed. 8 
1 BR. The black ones that breed in Clay-walls, at 
Wl the Top, and the Humble-Bees, at the Bottom, 
= Which breed in long Graſs, are good Baits for the 
Break. This is an eager Fiſh, and almoſt in every 
River in great Plenty, and every Part of them; 
Gentles-under Water, or ſmall red Worms in 
Winter, and Houſe or Ant-Flies in Summer, _ 
. —— 0 
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good Baits for him, at the Top and Middle, as 
are all the Roches Baits, only leſs. He bites all Day 
in Auguft; a little Bread chewed, and looſely 
thrown in, is good Ground-bait. Fiſh with a 

Pater-noſter Line, or whip with a Fly. | 


BLIND. Is a Part of a Ditch, Hedge, or Row of 


ſmall Shoots, or any thing elſe, a little more 
than Knee-high, at the Edge of the Water; to 
prevent the Angler from being diſcerned by 


the Fiſh. If one that is natural cannot be 


found, an artificial one muſt be made. . 
BLoop. Sheep's Blood dry'd on a Trencher till 
it becomes a hard Lump, and can be cut into 
ſmall Pieces for your Hook, and a little Salt 
in it to hinder its growing black, is a good Bait 
for Bream; and the young Brood of Waſps and 
Bees, with their Heads dipt in Sheep's Blood, is 
a good Bait for Roch and Dace, 
BokBIN G. A Way of catching Eels by ſtringing a 
Bunch of Worms on a fine, but ſtrong Pack- 
thread, with a Needle, running them from Head 
to Tail, to the Quantity of about a Pound, then 
Wrapping them about twelve times round the 
Hand, tie them faſt with the two Ends of the 
Thread that they may hang in Hanks or Links; 
faſten theſe to a ſtrong Cord about two Yards 
long, and about eight Inches above the Worms 
tie a Knot, and let a Plummet of Lead, in the 
Shape of a Pyramid and of about half a Pound 
Weight reſt on it, the broad End downwards. 
Tie this Cord to a ſtrong Pole about three Yards 
in Length, and angle with it in muddy Water in 
Deeps or Sides of Streams. When' you find 
Eels tug heartily at it, then draw up Worms 


and Eels, with a ſteady, ſwift and even hand, and 


by a ſudden Twitch ſhake them ſuddenly off on 2 
Land, or into your Boat. By this Way you 


may take three or four at a time. | 


Boss. Yellow and red; the former gathered in 


the Furrows of freſh plough'd Land; the latter 

under Cow-dung; they are Summer-baits only, 

and muſt be ſcoured in Bran, dry Moſs, or Meal. 
Bo | K 2 | Brace, 
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Brace, i. e Two; as a Brace of Carp, Trout, 
&c. 5 | 
BRANSbL INV CS. Worms uſually found in old Dung- 
| hills or Places near them, or Cow or Hogs 
Dung: but not Horſe Dung; or in Tanners 
Bark when caſt up in Heaps after Uſe. They 
- muſt not be put above an Hour in Water before 
Uſe, and then into Fennel for ſudden Uſe. For 
long keeping, an earthen Pot with Moſs in 
plenty, freſh ſhifted every three or four Days in 
Summer, and every Week in Winter ; or how- 
ever, the Moſs muſt be clean waſhed and ſqueez- 
ed. He is a good Bait for the Trout. The Point 
of the Hook to be put in at the End of his Tail 
and run up the Body quite over the Arming, 
and up an Inch or two of the Hair, the Head 
and Remainder hanging downwards. See Worms. 
This Worm is alſo called a Gilt-Tail. | 
BREAK. A Knot in a Joint deſigned for an Angle- 
Rod, which muſt be cut cloſe and raſped ſmooth 
and level with the other Part of the Joint. 
BREAM. This is a large and ſtately Fiſh, and will 
breed as well in Ponds as Rivers, and fo faſt as 
oftentimes to overſtock them. 'The Middle of a 
Bream is counted delicate Eating. He is found 
in the quieteſt, broadeſt and deepeſt Parts of 
Rivers, on a ſandy or loamy Bottom, and he de- 
lights in the Water-Dock. Healſo haunts where 
the Stream is rougheſt and runs higheſt, and 
near the Middle. His Baits are a Dock-Worm, 
found at the Root of that Plant, or Ruſhes; 
green Flies, Butterflies; the Graſshopper in June 
and July, with his Legs off; Gentles, the young 
Brood of Waſps, Paſtes of brown Bread and 
Honey, and Sheep's Blood; but the beſt of all 
is a large, red Worm. Barley-Malt, or red 
Worms are good. Ground Baits. They ſpawn at 
Midſummer, and may be fiſhed for from. the 
End of Fuly to the End of Auguſt, or from 
April to Michaelmas. He bites from 4 to 8 in the 
Morning, and from 4 to8 in the Evening, and in 
125 85 OMe | windy, 
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Windy, dull Weather all Day. Keep ſtill and 
out of ſight, in fiſhing for him, and uſe a ſtrong 
Line and long Rod; give time for him to bite, 
fiſh near the Bottom and ſtrike gently. 
Bulrnkab, or Miller s- Thumb, haunts moſt clear 
and gravelly Rivers and Brooks, under Stones 
or in Holes, or in hot Weather ſuns bimſelf by 
lying on a flat Pebble; his Bait, a ſmall, red 
Worm. His ſpawning-time 1s in April, and he 
bites all Summer long, and is ſo ſilly a Fiſh that 
jf ever ſo many together, the moſt inexpert Ang- 
ler may take them all. At ſome time of the 
| Year, with his Gill-fins cut off, he is a good 
Bait for a Trout. | Pot | 


HIRE | OX ' | Yo 
ADFWS, Cadis, or Caſe- Worms are of di- 
vers Kinds, vi. the Piper, whoſe: Huſk is a 
Piece of Reed of about an Inch long, which be- 
ing kept three or four Days in Sand, in a Wool- 
len Bag, wetted twice a Day, will turn yellow, 
and is a good Bait for the Chubb. The Cock- 
ſpur, being of that Faſhion, found in Huſks of 
Gravel and Slime, and is a good Bait for all 
Float-fiſn, and may be kept for twenty Days. 
The Shaw-Worm or Rough-Coat ; theſe three 
are taken in the Beginning of Summer, by feel- 
ing againſt the Poſts, Boards, or Ruſhes about a 
Foot under Water, where they cling, and look 
like Bits of rotten Sticks or Reeds. Theſe turn 
early to Flies, and there are various other Sorts 


of Cadews that undergo: that Transformation 


later in the Seaſon. It is an excellent Bait for a 
Trout, and may be 1mitated by making the Body 
of Shammy, and the Head of black Silk, To 
keep them long alive, put them in a green, 
withy Bark, taken off and hollowed like a 
Trunk, laying it in the Dew or a Cellar, to keep 
it moiſt. 8 | | | 
. Cave. fee Rods. „ 2 
Caxy. This Fiſh breeds more naturally in Ponds 
than Running-Water, tho' thoſe taken in Rivers 
8 ö axe 
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7 are reckoned the beſt. He will grow to a great 
ZBigneſs. He is very ſubtle and hard to be caught, 
| therefore you muſt always fiſh fine and ſtrong, and 
uſe a Quill-Float; move your Rod as little as may 
bez; be watchful, and keep out of ſight; give him 
play when hooked, but yet keep him from run- 


ning to the Weeds, and uſe a ſmall Hand-Net 
to land him. In thick clayey Water, let your 
Bait fall gently near the Sides, and he'll take 
it readily, imagining it to be crawling from the 
Bank. His Baits are red Worms, or the bluiſh 
Marſh-Worm, or a green Gentle in March; in 
June, Cadews ; July Augnft and September, a 
Graſshopper or a green Pea. Sweet Paſtes made 
with Honey; Gentles, with a Bit of Scarlet 
Cloth on the Hook, ſoaked in Oil of Petre; 
A Lob-Worm on the Top 'of the Water, or 
about 8 Inches. under, are alſo, all good Baits. 
Bait the Ground / with dryed Blood, Grains, 
boiled Malt, Garbage, or the Baits you are 
angling with. They ſpawn fix times a Year, 
particularly in May and Auguſt, at which Time 
they are out of Seaſon; but are in high Requeſt 
in March and April. In hot Weather, the later 
or earlier you angle for them the better; nay, 
they will ſometimes bite all Night. Their pe- 
culiar Haunts are, any ſtill Pit or Hole, not in 
the Middle; but the turnings of Streams and 
deep Water, where the Bottom is hard Clay; 
under Trees, and amongſt freſh-grown Weeds; 
alſo in deep Marle-Pits, and in other ſtagnated 
Water. 885 1 i 
CaTTERPILLAR, or Palmer-Fly, or Worm. lt 
has the latter Name from its wandering Life and . 
. various Diet, He is a good Bait for a Trout. 
ti Cran, a Fiſh ſomewhat like a Trout. 
. ChEESE. See Barbel and Chubb. | | 
CnERRIESs and BERRIESs, are Baits for the Trout 
and the Chubb, © e 


Te 
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To CRHINE; as, to chine a Salmon, a Term uſed to 


cut up a Salmon, and no other Fiſh. 
CHUBB or CHE vIx. This Fiſh, though a ſharp Bi- 


ter, is very timorous : they ſpawn in March or 


May, and are good till Candlemas, but much the 
beſt in Winter: He will bite from Sun-riſe to 

nine in the Morning in Summer, and from three 
in the Afternoon to Sun-ſet; eſpecially if a gen- 
tle Wind is abroad. Their Baits are, in March 
or April, Worms; in hot Months Cherries, ſoft 
Berries, or Flies: particularly the Owl-fly, 
which is found in Gardens, with a large Head, 
light Wings, and a yellowiſh Body. A Bit of 


ſoft Cheeſe, Gentles, Beetles without the Legs 


and Wings, and Snails; the black one ſlit, to 
ſhew the White of his Belly, are proper Baits. 
A Graſshopper on the Top of a Stream, and the 
humble Bee at the Bottom, a Roch in ſmall Bits, 
ſeaven or minute Eels, will alſo be acknowledg- 
ed, extraordinary ſucceſsful. In Auguſt and the 
cool Months, yellow Paſte, of the ſtrongeſt 
Cheeſe pounded, mixed with a little ſalt Butter, 
and dyed of a Lemon Colour, with Saffron ; 
boiled Malt or Wheat, or the Ledger Bait. 


Paſte of Cheeſe and Turpentine, the Earth- 


Grub, Ox Brains or fat Bacon; he loves a large 
Bait of two or three Kinds on the Hook together. 
He loves large Rivers under ſhady Trees, on 
| ſandy or Clay Bottoms; and where Cattle come 
to dung in Fords, in hot Weather. They ſwim 
in Droves together, and moſt Rivers have them. 
Strong Tackle muſt be uſed, and the Angler 
muſt keep out of Sight. He muſt be played, 


when ftruck, and landed in a Net. In the 


warmeſt Weather, he ſhould be fiſhed for at Mid- 
water, and at Top; in colder, lower, and-in 
very cold Weather, at the Ground. 


CLaP-BaiT, a Whitiſh Maggot, always to be found 
Ander a Cow-Turd; and a Bait for Chubb, &. 


To Cock, A Float is faid to cock well, when it is 


ſo equally balanced by the Lead, a little above 


the 
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"the Hook, that it ſwims upright in the Water, 
which is the Poſition it ſhould be in. 


a A. Sea-£:/, reckoned a fine Regale; 


2 7 not to the Prize of Angling. 


D. 


” 5 .- 1 


. 5 1 SABBING. To dab, is, after you have placed 


a live Fly on your Hook, to ſhake it over 


the River, and let it fall gently upon the Water, 


that the Fiin may look upon it, as the natural 
Motion of the Fly. 
bier orf DAA. They are found in almoſt every 
3 in the Kingdom, but on the ſhalloweſt 
-gravelly Bbour in hot Weather; they alſo haunt 
I4dres between two Mill Streams, the Piles 
of Weit and Bridges, under the Water-Dock ; 
and generally, near the Top of the Water. 
Their Baits are ſmall red Warm, In April Ca- 
-dews ; every Sort of Worms from Plants and 
Trees, more eſpecially the Oak Worm, on top, 
4 "a the: Manner of the Fly, boiled Wheat, 
s Blood dried. In Winter, Paſtes, Earth- 


Grobs and Gentles ; and in Summer, Ant and 
Houſe. "The Ground-Bait ſhould be a 


85 Mixture or Bread and Bran. Their ſpawning 


Time f 78 in e and March, but they are 


59 goof dann Lan April and May; but beſt in Sep- 
9 dummer they bits all Day, in Morn- 
be ing an. ping beſt, and pretty late in the Jat- 


—The-$loat muſt be very ſmall, for the 
kiwi only one Shot to poiſe it, and the 
. 2 very fine. The Angler muſt 
2 Fs it being a fearful Fiſh ; and 
8: piobly,. as foon as he bites. On a 
ly cour, uſe the running Line 


with Pate; Worms, or Gentles; and in the 
amtes, itt abi eight Inches from the Bot- 

tem, an 2 Ground Bait. Between two 

Mill-Stres mic a Cork-Float, and th in the 


Eddy, Wi Foot of the Bottom; at Top- 


Water, 5 Fleſh- Fly, or ſmall Toufe-Fly. 


Rod of 17 Tags long, and the 
Ling 


he: a Cane, 


Line ſomewhat longer, with three or four Hooks, 
with ſingle Hair Links, not above four Inches 
long. The Ant Fly is beſt in a Morning, or on 
a Scour, before the Sun comes to the Water. 
When the River riſes high, but on an Artificial 
Fly, called the Caterpillar Fly, with a yellow 
Gentle, drawn on up to the Tail of the Fly; 
and whip with it on the Surface, and you need 
Not fear good Sport. | . 
DEcEM BER. If the Weather is warm, a brown 


between your Eye and the Sun, will raiſe and 
— kill in clear Water. See Artificial Flies. © 


hang on your Hook. 
Dock-worm. This Worm is found by plucking 
up the Plants, and waſhing their Roots from 
the Earth, In their Fibres are little Caſes of a 
red or yellow Colour; which, upon being open- 
ed with a Pin, will diſcover the Worm. They 
are kept in Bran, like the Gentle. It is a good 
Bait for the Bream, Grayling, or Trout. | 


laced Back to Back ; the Shank 1s four Inches 
ong, and a Hole at the upper Part of it, to 
which a long Hempen Line is faſtened. The fair 


his Line; as when a Bough, Knot of Graſs, or 


his Line, which he apprehends may brea 
he then caſts his Drag, and draws it out; or elſe, 
if his Line breaks, or ſlips from the Top of the 
| Rod, he throws in his Drag, to pull it out 
_ gently. 3 3 | 


_ tificial Fly; as when he cuts off any of the Silk, 


- when he alſo cuts off the ſuperfluous Ends of the 
Wings, when they are too long, Cc. N 
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Fly with a red Head, and that looks yellowiſh 


DeyTa.. To try the Depth of any Water, get a 
Bullet, or Piece of Lead; make an Hole through  _Þ 
it, and put in a ſtrong Twiſt with a Loop, o 


Dx as, a Piece of Iron reſembling four Hooks, 


Angler makes no other Uſe of this, than to fave 


any other Thing ſwims down and bears _ 5 
it „ 


To Daækss, is a Term uſed by an Angler in an Ar- 


Wool, c. that ſtares out of the Body; and | 


DxrirFT, 3 
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Dx1iyT. Four, or more Anglers in Company, are 


called a Drift. 


| Dus. Todub, is to make an Artificial Fly. 


ARTH-Bops, or Grubs. The Brood of a 
Beetle, found in the Furrows of freſh'plough- 

ed Land. Gather a Number of them,. and put 
them, with a Peck or two of their own Earth, 
into a Tub, and cover.them from Froſt or Cold, 
and you may keep them all Winter, and kill 
- Fiſh with them at any Time. Put them. into Earth 
and Honey a Day before uſed, and they are excel- 
lent Bait for Bream or Carp. | 


To Eask, is when the Angle-rod reſts upon the 


Fork, the Angler puſhes it gently forward ; and 


tis is to be done when a Carp, or any other 
Fiſh is at the Bait, which nibbles a-while before 


he takes the Bait into his. Mouth ; and that he 


may not be checked, the Angler eaſes off his 


Line. See Fork. 


- 


ET. There are ſeveral Sorts of Eels They may 


be caught with ſalt Beef, a Lob or Garden-worm, 
Minnow, Fewls-guts, Fiſh-guts, a ſmall Lam- 
prey; or, in ſhort, with any Bait. They are 
always in Seaſon ; but beſt in Winter, and worſt 


in May. They bite beſt in a Shower, after a 

Thunder Storm, and in windy, gloomy Weather. 
They are uſually caught in the Night, by laying 

.  Night-hooks, baited with ſmall Roches, the 


Hook being in the Mouth of the Fith, as for 
Pike ; the. beſt Way to angle for them, 15 with 
the Ledger-bait, or on the Grabble, which is 
finking the Line by a running Plummet faft at 
the Bottom, that the Hook-link may play in the 


Water; or throw a long Line, with ſeveral 
Hooks upon it, placed a Yard diſtant, baited 
with Lob-worms and ſmall Fiſh, with a heavy 
Lead to fink it. Sniggling or Bobbing is beſt 


in dry hot Weather, when the Waters are low. 
They haunt in muddy, foul Bottoms, and in 


. 


z 
—_— 


the Day, in Holes, amongſt Weeds, under 
| Jo . Roots 


nnn 
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Roots of Trees, Stones, Planks of Flood- gates, 
Mills, and the Bottoms of Sluices. The ſmaller 
are found in all Sorts of Rivers. See Sniggling 

| Bobbing. | ; 


YES, are ſmall Pieces of Braſs-wire placed in a 


direct Line from one End of the Rod to the other, 


to guide the Line, and keep it from twiſting, 


which comes from the Wince or Wheel; and 


this Method is uſed in angling for large or 
| ſtrong Fiſh, which require to be humoured, as 
Salmon, Barbel, Carp, Trout, &C. 2 


Fs : This is an Epithet given to Anglers, in 
Oppoſition to Poachers; the former making 
Angling his Diverſion, and the latter his Profit, 
not caring what indirect Methods he uſes to 
catch Fiſh. RT | 
FEBRUAR, Flies for. See Artificial Flies. 
FEEDII CG. Feeding Fiſh is to throw Ground-bait 
into the Places, where you angle. 
Fence-MonTas. March, April, and May, prin- 
cipally, when Salon ſpawn, which they come 
out of the Sea to do; and their young Fry would 
return with them, if not hindered by unlawful 
 Gins and Snares, 19 pf | 
Fin. To Fin, is to carve, or cut up a Chubb. 
Frisn, their Enemies. Poachers,. Otters, Cormo- 


rants, Bitterns, the Oſprey, Sea gull, Hern, 


King-fiſher, Gorrara, Puet, Swan, : Gooſe, 
Duck; and the Craber or Water- rait. 
Fisn-Ponps. Many excellent Directions are gi- 


1 ven for making, and ſtocking, and cleaning 
them; which ſee under the proper Head in the 


4 


Angler's Magazine. 


Fren-Drer. Is by every wiſe Phyſician allowed 


to be very nutritive and wholeſome ; and the ſup- 
- plying us with it is the Support of many induſ- 
. trious Thouſands. Perhaps, our living in theſe 
Kingdoms ſo much on Fleſh Meat may be the 


exceed 


Cauſe of that Dullneſs and Phlegm in which we 
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exceed the neighbouring Nations, who live | 
more on Fiſh. | 

FisHERMEN. Certainly a very ancient Profeſſion, 
and honoured particularly by our bleſſed Saviour, 
who choſe them for their Innocence and Inte- 
grity, to be his Aſſiſtants in propagating the 
Goſpel of Peace. 


Frag- worm. Forndamong the F lags, as the Dock- 


worm is among the Docks. See Dock-werm. It 
is a good Bait for Tench, Bream, and Carp. | 


. Fraw,” is agouty Part in a Hair, bigger than any 


other Part ; which being rotten, will make the 
Hair break in that Place. | 
FLigs. Fiſhing with a natural Fly 1s excellent, 
and affords much Pleaſure. The May Fly is 
found in that Month, near the River Side; eſ- 
pecially againſt Rain. The Oak-fly on the Body 
of an Oak or Aſh, from the Beginning of May 
to the End of Auguſt. The Haw-thorn, or ſmall 
black Fly on the Haw-thorn Buſh, after the 
Leaves are come forth. See Ant-flies, Cadeaus, 
Kc. &c. To find the p _ Times for uſing 
| _ See under Arti zficial F. Bees, Hornets, 
Waſps are good Baits, dried over a Fire, or 
* I Oven; and ſome Anglers boil them. They 
may be ſed alive, when their Legs are a little 
OS. and their Wings ſhort. 


' Fromm. Floats for River-fiſhing. ſhould. be of 


Cork; but for Ponds, Meers, and ſtanding 

Waters, Quils will do very well, as alſo in flow 
Rivers, when you Angle near the Top with ten- 
der Baits, or Paſtes. Let your Cork be the fin- 


eſt, free from Flaws and Holes; bore it through 


with a ſmall hot Iron, and thruſt it into a ſize- 
able Quill, after having ſhaped the former with 

a Penknife, to the Likeneſs of a Pyramid, E 

or Pear, of a proportionable Bigneſs, and fi — 2 
ſmoothed, and on a Pumice-ſtone; run your 
Line through the Quill, and wedge it in with 
the uppermoſt hard Part of the Quill, the ſmal- 
ler End of the Cork being TOW the Hook, 


and 
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and the bigger towards the Rod ; let the Cork 
be ſo poiſed, with Lead on the Line, that the 
Quill ſtanding. directly upright, the leaft Bite or 
Nibble may fink the Cork. A Cork Float for 
one Hair muſt be no bigger than a Pea, for 
three, as big as a Bean, for fix, as a ſmall Wal- 
nut, and for 12 Hairs, as big as a French Wal- 
nut. Quill Floats may be bought every where, 
and if it chance to be bruiſed or ſplit, ſave the 
Plug, and it will ſerve for another; and mark 
the Size. If the Water gets in at the Top, co- 
ver it with. fealing Wax, or if your Plug be 
looſe, take Bees Wax bruiſed ſmall, Chalk 
ſcraped fine, and powdered black Rofin, of each 
an equal Quantity; melt them in a Spoon, and 
mix them well as they melt, which will be a 
proper Cement to faſten it, by dipping the Plug 
in, and immediately putting it into the Float; 
for it cools as ſoon as ſealing Wax. By this 
Cement, two Floats may be fixed together. 
FL OUNDERS or Frukes. Very excellent ones are 
taken in the Liey. The proper Places to ſeek 
for them in, are the Sides of Sand- banks, or on 
Gravel, eſpecially if there be a deep Declivity. 
The Tail of Mill- ſtreams, the Ends of Streams, 
in deep ſtill Places, are alſo haunted by them; 
but they never are ſeen where there is Mud. 
Small red Worms, the bluiſh Marſh-worm, Gen- 
tles, and Waſps, are proper Baits, and bait the 
Ground with an Handful of either, cut to Pieces, 
They ſpawn from Tune to the Middle of July, 
but are in Seaſon al! the reſt of the Year. From * 
April to Auguſt, they will bite all Day long. 
The beſt Way to fiſh for them, is, to lye upon 
the Grabble. See Eel. If a Float is uſed, let 
it lye flat on the Surface; and when it moves 
along ſlowly, and then preſently ſtands upright, 
then it is Time to ftrike. Let your Hook be 
very ſmall, and take Time in ſtriking. 
_ FLty-Fisning. This is a nice Part of Angling, - * 
and is termed dibbling, dipping, daping or- 
. „ dabbing. 
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dabbing. It muſt be done in clear Water, wit { 
out Lead or Float, in the Evening of an hot ES 
Day, or in an hot calm Day; and the ſtill deep : 
Water is better than the Stream. You muſt keep 
out of Sight as much as poſſible, and the Fly 
_ muſt be kept in Motion, that it may appear to 
the Fiſh to be alive. In dibbing for Dace, Rech, 
or Chubb, your Motion muſt not be ſwift, if you 
can perceive them coming towards it, but make 
a ſhort Remove or two, as if the Fly were ſwim- 
ming or playing, then let it gently glide with the 
Stream, if poffible, towards the Fiſh; but if 
you have flow ſtagnant Water, you muſt keep it 
moving with your Hand, not juſt upon the Fiſh, 
but Side-ways, and ſloping by him, leſt it ſhould 
*ſcape him; for if it be moved ſwiftly, only the 
Trout will, with Certainty, follow it. In a calm, 
Dibbing is not ſo proper as in a good Gale, as 
the Flies are then blown away, and the Fiſh are 
conſequently hungry and - greedy. Roch will 
ſooner be taken by dibbing under Water, than 
at Top. If the Day be 8 get under 
Shade, if you can, that neither your Shadow, 
nor that of the Rod may appear. If the Fiſh 
riſe not to the Top, ſink your Fly by Degrees, 
and try even to middle Water, As to putting 
Flies on the Hook, put the Point into the thick- 
eſt Part of the Body, under one of the Wings, 
run it directly through, and out at the other 
Side, leaving him ſpitted 3 the Hook; 
and then put a ſecond on in the ſame Manner, 
but with his Head the contrary Way. In this 
Poſture they will live upon the Hook, and play 
FT © their Wings for a __ of an Hour, or more ; 
but their Wings muſt be kept dry, if live Flies, 
both from the Water, and your Fingers, if wet, 
' + In baiting them. The Rod for the Artificial Fly 
mould be five Yards at leaſt, and the Line about 
ſeven, or more. In caſting your Line, it ſhould 
always be done before you, 10 that your Fly may 
firſt fall upon the Water, and as little of _ 
ine 
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Line as poſſible ; though in a ſtiff Wind you 
| will of neceſſity, be compelled to drown a good 
| Part of your Line, to keep your Fly in the Wa- 
' ter. In caſting, aim at the further or nearer 
| | Bank, as the Wind ſerves your Turn. Stand 
: always as far off the Edge of the River, as your 
Length will give you Leave, if you angle on the 
oppoſite Side; but on the ſame Side, ſtand on 
the very Brink, and caſt your Fly to the utmoſt 
8 of your Rod, and Line, up or down 
the River, as the Gale ſerves. See Artificial 
Flies. | | 
Foxx. A forked Piece of Stick, with the forked 
End upright, ſtanding in the Ground, on which 
the 3 Rod may occaſionally reſt. See 
Ref. | | 
war Water-Frogs, which about February or 
March breed in Ditches, are not venomous, and 
are a good Bait for Pike: Thus; put the Hook 
through his Mouth, and outof one of his Gills, 
then ſew the upper Part of his Leg, with only 
one Stitch, to the Arming-wire of your Hook, 
and he will live a long while. = 
Frxusn. To fruſh, is to dreſs a Chabb or Chevin. 


1 G. 
J ENTLES, or Maggots, are eaſy to be got, 
or bred by Putrefaction, and ſcoured well 
with Wheat Bran ; they are ſometimes added to 
a Worm, on the Hook, often to a Dub-fly ; but 
oftener by themſelves, two or three on a Hook. 
They are good Baits for Tench, Barbel, Bream, 
Bleat, Gudg on, Trout, Dace, Chubb and Carp, 
You may breed and keep them thus. Tate a 
Piece of any Beaſt's Liver, and, with a croſs 
Stick, hang it in ſome Corner over a Pot or Bar- 
rel half full of dry Clay, and as they grow big, 
they will fall into the Barrel and ſcour them- 
ſelves, and be ready for Uſe whenever you want 
them. Thus they may be produced till after ü 
Michaelmas. If you deſire to fiih with them al! 
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© the Year, geta dead Cat or Kite, let it be fly- 
blown, and when the Gentles begin to be alive 
or ſtir, bury it and them in moiſt Earth, but as 
free from Froſt as you can, and you may dig 
them up whenever you want to uſe them. "They 
will laſt till March, and then turn to Flies. 
GongET. To gobbet a Trout, is to cut it up. 
To GorGe, 7. e. to Swallow; as, The Fiſh has 
gorged the Hook. ZE. 
GRrasBBLE: To lie upon the Grabble, is when a 
running Bullet, or flat Piece of Lead, keeps 
the Line firm on the Bottom of the River; ſo. 
that the Link, to which the Hook 1s faſtened, 
may play about with the Current of the Water. 
Grain. Boll it ſoft, and get off the Bran; then 
put that Water off, and a Quantity of freſh to it, 
and ſet it in ſome fit Veilel over the Fire, where 
it muſt boil ſlowly, till it becomes very ſoft. 
Then take the back Part of the Huſk or Coat 
from it, leaving ſtill the innermoſt Coat; cut 
off the ſprouted End, that the White may ap- 
pear; then cut off a little of the other End that 
your Hook may enter, which if ſmall and good, 
you will find it a choice Bait for Winter or Sum- 
mer, ſometimes caſting a little of it in, where 
your Float ſwims. Well- made Malt is as good, 
odr better than any Grain. See Baits. 
204 GRravLing, or Umber. They ſpawn in May, and 
. are in the greateſt Perfection in December, and 
2384 then, in a mild, ſunſhiny Day, they bite. beſt 
BW: for about two Hours before Noon; and in Sum- 
mer his Hours and Biting are like thoſe of the 
Trout ; but your Tackle muſt be finer than for 
that Fiſh, and your Hook whipped to Silk 
worm Gut, well waxed with Virgin's Wax. 
| 1 Fiſn fix or nine Inches from the Bottom, he be- 
ing apter to riſe than deſcend. He is the quick- | 
LE - eſt ſighted and moſt eaſily ſcared of any Fiſh, ſo -F 
- © that the Angler muſt keep concealed as much as ; 
offible ;\ he is tender-mouthed, and will break 
is Hold if not tenderly uſed when ſtruck. He 
a | | " -. 5 will 
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will take all the Trout's. Baits, but the Minnow ; 
his Flies muſt be ſmall and under Water; an 
_ AſhafFb, Dock-worm, Wheat or Malt, —See 
Grain,—or a ſmall red Worm are better than 
any. He ſeeks the largeſt and ſwifteſt Streams 
and 1s generally found near middle Water. 
- GREeNnN-DRAKE-FLY. Is a May Fly, bred under 
| Water, his Body is either of a — or dark yel- 
low, ribb'd with Rows of Green, long, flender, 
and ſharpening towards the Tail, at the End f 
which he has three long Whiſps almoſt black, 
and his Tail turns up towards his Back like a 
Mallard; a Box with Holes, to give them Air, 
will keep them alive a Night or two ; they are 
good at dibbling for Trouts and Grayling, putting 
the thickeſt Part of his Body upon the Point of 
the Hook, under one of his Wings, run it direct- 
ly through and out at the other Side, leaving 
him ſpitted upon the Hook, c. See Fly-pting. 
He is taken at all Hours in his Seaſon. 
GREY-DRAKE-FLY. The ſame in Shape and Di- 
menſions with the Green-drake, but not in Co- 
lour, being paler and of a more livid yellow 
and Green, ribbed with Black quite down his 
Body, with black, ſhining Wings; ſo diapha- 
nous, that he is of no Uſe for dabbing. 
GRASSHOPPER. Is a good Bait for Chubb; or 
when you walk by a Brook in a hot Evening 
and ſhall ſee or hear the Trout leap at Flies, put 
a Graſshopper on your Hook, with your Line 
about two Yards long, ſtanding behind a Bu 
or Tree, where his Hole is, make your Bait ſtiTr 
up and down on the Top of the Water. If you 
- ſtand cloſe you will be ſure of a Bite. | 
Grovuxp-4ngliing. If you fiſh for the Trout with 
the Ground-line, you mult uſe no Float, only a MM} 
Plummet of Lead, or rather a Bullet, that it 
may roll on the Ground, which muſt be lighter x 
or heavier, as the Stream runs faſter or- flower, 
and placed about nine Inches above the Hook, 
and you muſt keep the Line as ſtrait as poſſible, 
2 „ yet , #1 
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yet not ſo ſtrait as to raiſe the Bullet from the 
| Ground. Do not ſtrike as ſaan as the Fiſh 
. bites ; but ſlacken your Line a little, that Ke may 
ſwallow the Bait more ſurely Morning and 
Evening are beſt Times. See Running-Line. 
GROUND-Bait. Such Places as you frequently an- 
gle at you ſhould once a Week, at leaſt, caſt 
into, all Sorts of Corn boiled ſoft, Grains 
| waſhed in Blood, and dried and cut to Pieces, 
Snails, chopped Worms, Fowls Guts, Beaſts Guts, 
Livers of Beaſts ; for Carp and Tench cannot feed 


too often nor too much, and by this they are 


drawn to the Place; and to keep them together, 
throw half an handful of ground Malt, now and 


then as you angle For Ground-baits for every 
Fiſh, ſee their Names. 


Gupceon. This is a Fiſh of exquiſite Taſte and 


very wholeſome, that breeds two or three times 
a Year and always in Summer, and 1s eaſy to be 
taken. He bites all Day from March to October 
an Hour after Sun-riſe, and. till the ſame Time 
before Sun-ſet, the Baits being Gentles, Paſte, 


| Waſps, Cadews, red Worms, or the Blood- 


worm found in the Mud of Cow-Ponds ; they 
never riſe at Flies nor take them under Water. 
The cleareſt ſandy or gravelly Bottoms, and 
midlingly ſharp Streams, where they lie in 
Shoals on the Shallows in Summer; but get 
deeper about Autumn, under any Bridge or 


Plank in ſmall Rivers, being fond of Shade, are 


their Reſorts. The Artiſt muſt fiſh always at 


the Ground and a Cork-Float 'is beſt ; but the 
Running-Line, by hand, beſt'of all. Rake the 
Ground with a Pole between Whiles, or throw 
the Earth in by Handfuls, or Ground- bait with 
Crumbs of Bread chewed ſmall. Strike ſlowly, 


fiſh pretty fine, and let your Hook and Baits be 


ſmall. You need not ſtand under Cover, but 


may for Conveniency go up to Mid-leg in Wa- 


ter and catch them at your Feet, not being at all 
| HAIR, 
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AIR. In chuſing good Horſe-hair for your 
Line, be ſure it be long, round and even, 
without any Flaw or Blemiſh. A young, heal- 
thy Stone-horſe affords beſt. | 
HALTER. To halter, is to ſecure Pike, Carp, or 
any other Fiſh alive, in a River, which is per- 
formed by putting an Hempen-line twice thro? 
the Gills of tha Fiſh, but not thro' the Mouth; 
and tying the other End to a Stick on the Shore, 
it is left to ſwim about and feed, as far as the 
Length of the Line will permit. 
Hax. A Fiſhis ſaid to be hang'd, when he is 
| faſtened upon the Hook. 1 
HaRBOVUR. The Harbour of a Fiſh is, the Weeds, 
Stumps, Sc. to which he retires. 


HawWrHORN -F. A black Fly found on Hawthorn- 


Trees when the Leaves are juſt out. They are 

_ good to dibble for Trout. | 

Hazer. Of this Wood Rods are very frequently 
made, tho' ſome Anglers prefer Cane; however 
it is on all Hands agreed, that the 'Top-joint is 
better of Hazel than either Cane or Yew, and 
muſt be cut when the Sap deſcends to the 
Root, that is, in Ofober. See Rods. 

Hitt. To go to hill, is when the Carpt, Roch or 
Dace, leave the great Rivers and gointo the little 
ones to ſpawn. 


Hor p. A Fiſh is ſaid to break hold, when he gets 


off the Hook. | 3 
. Holz. A deep Place frequented by Fiſh, whic 


when the Angler has found out, he is ſaidite- 


have got a good Hole. 


Hooks. In chuſing Hooks, let them be ſharp at 


the Point, the Beards not broken, and of a pro- 


per Length, the Wire well-tempered and firm: 

A ſhort-ſhank*d Hook is beſt. To make Hooks: 

Get yourſelf a Hammer, Knife, Pair of Pin- 

cers, a Semicleam of Iron, a File, a Wreſt, a 
Bender, long and ſhort Tongs, an Anvil, = 

| | tee 
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Steel Needles of different Sizes. Pat a Neegle 


into a Charcoal-fre till red-hot, and then take 
it out and let it cool, and raiſe the Beard with 
your Knife; make the Point ſharp with a File, 
or by grinding it on a Stone, and then put it into 
the Fire again, and bend it into what Shape you 
like. Make the upper Part of the Shank four- 
ſquare and file the Edges ſmooth, leſt it fret the 
Line; then give it a gentle red Heat in the Fire 
and quench it ſuddenly in Water, which will 
make it hard and ftrong. To whip a Hook—— 
Take well waxed Silk, wind it about that Part 
of your Line where you would place your Hook ; 
then put your Hook to it and twiit the Silk 
S 5 round it two Parts of the Length that it ſhall 
4 be twiſted in all; when you come to the third 
1 Part, put your Silk in at the Hole three or four 
Times over the Beard of your Hook; wet your 
Hook and draw your Silk tight and cloſe, and 
take care your Line always lies on the Inſide of 
your Hook. Barbel and Chubb require large 
Hooks ; Carps, Eels, Tench, Perch, Breams, of a 
lefler Size; as do Trouts in clear Water. Gray- 
lings, Smelts, Roches, Salmox, Smelts, Dace, Ruff 
and Gudgeons require a ſmall Hook. Hooks 
for dibbing ſhould be generally ſmall, and fo 
for Cod-baits ; and larger for Worms. To ſhar- 
pen a dull Hook, you ſhould carry a Whetſtone 
about two Inches long, and a Quarter ſquare, 
which is much better than a File, which rather 
leaves it rough than ſharp. | 


1. 55 

AC KS. Small Pikes are called fo till they are 
i J 24 Inches long. Ks 

ee Flies for. See Artificial Flies. Tr 

xDIan-Gra/5. Follow the ſame Directions in chu- 

_ fingasin chuſing Hairs. See Hair. | 

Jones, Flies proper for. See Artiſcial Flies. 
Juiy, Flies for. See Artificial Flies. | 
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Ivy, Gum of. Slit the largeſt Branches of an 
Ivy-Tree, it will ſweat an o1liſh Balſam, white 
in Colour, and of a pleaſant Odour. It is ſaid 


to attract Fiſh when the Line is anointed with it. 
See Oils. . L- 


| . 

INK. To kink, is a Term uſed in Trow- 
| ling, when the Line 1s twiſted between the 
Top of the Rod and the Ring, through which 

it ought to run freely; or when Part of the 
Line twiſts about the other Part that 1s quoiled 

in your Left-hand. Silk Lines are more apt to 
kink than Hair-lines. | OE 25 


AMP REV. Small, minute Eels, called alſo 
Prides, may be found in Plenty in hot Months 
in Mud-heaps. They are good Bait for Bell. 

LAN DIN G-NET. A ſmall Net extended upon a 
a Ring or Hoop, and faſtened to the End of a 
long manageable Pole. A Landing-hook, is 
alſo neceſſary for ſafely bringing to Shore large 

_ Fiſh; which muſt have a ſcrew to ſcrew into a 
Socket at the End of a Pole, which, when your 
Fiſh is entangled, you clap into its Mouth and 
draw it to Land. The latter is chiefly for Bar- 

- bel, Salmon, and other ſtrong Fiſh. - 

Leap. See Deprh. To lead your Line, do it with 
a Shot cloven, and then cloſe exactly on it, not 
above two on a Line, and about two Inches di- 

| ſtant from each other, and the loweſt 7 or eight 
Inches from the Hook ; but for the Running- 
line, either in clear or muddy Water, 9 or 10 
Inches, and in a ſandy Bottom full of Wood, 
ſhape your Lead in the Diamond Faſhion, or to 
that of a Barley-corn or Oval, and bring the 
Ends very cloſe and ſmooth tothe Line; but 
make it black or the Brightneſs will ſcare the 
Fiſh. | 
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To LEAT. A Fiſh is ſaid to leap, when he ſprings 
out of the Water, either through . 
or for any other Cauſe; and this is almoſt pecu- 
liar to Trout and Salmon. 
A LEA, is a Fall of Water from any Eminence, 
or Place of ſmaller Height, which ſeveral Fiſh 
_ endeavour to ſurmount, in order to go to ſpawn; 
if on the other Side the Leap, a Weir, or 
Baſket, or Hurdles are placed, to receive the Fiſh, 
and prevent them from eſcaping : And as this 
is generally done to catch Salmon, it is then 
called a Salmon-leap, of which there is one at 
Leix/lip, and another at Hand-bridge. =. 
LeasH. Three; as a Leaſh of Facks, Pike, Trout, 
Ke. | 2 | 
LearTmer<MouTH'D. Leather-mouth'd Fiſh are 
_ - ſuch as have their Teeth in their Throat; as the 
Chubb, Barbel, Gudgeon, Carp, &c. and the Hook 
being ſtruck in the Leather or Skin of ſuch Fiſh, 
ſeldom loſes its Hold. On the contrary, P:#e, 
Pearcb, Trout, and ſome others which have their 
Teeth in their Mouths, which are full of Bones, 
and the Skin very thin and little of it, of- 
ten loſe the Hook unleſs they have gorged it. 
LEctr-BaiT. A Bait that is fixed or made to reſt 
in one certain Place, when you ſhall be abſent. 
It is beſt to be a living one, a Fiſh' or Frog. 
Of .Fiſh a Roch or Dace is beſt. Cut off the 
Fin on the Back and make an Inciſion with a 
ſharp Knife, between the Head and the Fin on the 
Back, and put the Arming-wire of your Hook 
into it, and carry it along his Back unto the Tail, 
F betwixt the Skin and the Body; draw out your 
| Arming at another Scar near the Tail, and, then 
3 tie him about with Thread. To bait with a 
3 Frog. See Frogs. : | 5 
'Lines. Take your Hair, and cut off an Handful 
at the End, which 1s generally weak and rotten, 
Y turn the Top of one Hair to the Tail of the 
. other, which will cauſe every Part to be equally 
_ ſtrong; knot them at one End and divide them 
nk: Ry Into 
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into three Parts; twiſt every Part by itſelf, and 
| knot them together, then put that End into the 
. Cleft of your Twiſting-initrument, four Inches 
ſhorter than your Hair; twine your Warp one 3 
Way alike, and faſten them in three Clefts, | 
1 alike ſtrait, then take our the other End, and 
. let it twine which Way it will, then ſtrain it a __ 
little and knot it before you take it out. When 
you have prepared as many Links as will ſuffice oY 
to make your Line long enough, you muſt then 
tie them together in a Water Knot, Dutch Knot, 2 
or Weaver's Knot. Then cut off the ſhort Ends _ 
about the Breadth of a Straw from the Knot, 
and thus the Line will be even and fit for fiſh- © - } 
ing. The Lines muſt be coloured according to 
the Scaſons and Hue of the Waters, ſome An- 
glers ſay, and to know them, obſerve that in 
clear Waters in September and to November, they 
ſhould be yellow; Ruſſet ſerves all Winter, and | 
to the End of April; Brown is proper for blackiſh 
Waters, and Tawney in heathy or mooriſh Ri- 
vers or Waters. To give Directions for Colour- 1 
ing would be ſuperfluous, as they are now gene- — 
rally bought ready done cheaper than the Artiſt 
can do them himſelf. Angle with a Line of one | 
Hair for Roch, Bleak, Gudgeon and Pope; for of 
Dace or large Roch with three Hairs ; for Perch, | 
Flounder, or ſmall-Br:am, with four; for Chubb, . 
Carp, Tench and Eel, with fix; for Barbel, large ? 
Chubb and Trout, and great Bream, with nine ; ; 
and for Salmon with twelve or fifteen, For Trout 
and Bream, Indian-graſs is beſt for the laſt Link © 
of your Line. 8 5 | 
Linx. A Link is two or more Hairs twiſted to- I - 
ther, and a Line is made of ſeveral Links — 1 
aſtened together with a Fiſherman's Knot. | 
Loch. Is generally found in little, clear, ſwiſt 
Brooks, or Rills, in the ſharpeſt Streams; at the 
Bottom, on the Gravel, and under Stones. His oY 
Bait is a ſmall red Worm, or the Gilt-tail. He „ 
; ſpawns in April, but is ever in Seaſon, and i 


—— 
— <<< 


i Warn 
N nn!sbs 
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be fiſhed for at any Hour. The Hook muſt be 
of the ſmalleſt Size of Louſe-hooks. With his 
Gill- fins cut off, he is a good Bait for the Trout. 

See Minnoab. BIR 5 

Loz-Wokus. They are found in Gardens or in 
Meadow Grounds, after Rain by the Help of a 
Lanthorn in the Night. The beſt are thoſe which 
have a red Head, a Streak down the Back, and 


a broad Tail. They may be ſcoured in Fennel 


or Moſs waſhed clean, wetted, ſqueez'd dry, and 
often changed; but the beſt Way is to take a 
Piece of very coarſe Cloth, waſh'd clean and 
dry'd, then ſoaked in freſh Beef-liquor, in which 
there has been no Salt; wring it, but not too dry; 
lay it in a broad, deep, glazed earthen Pan, and 
your Worms in it, to creep thro' and ſcour them- 
ſelves in. Rince it out in the fame Sort of Li- 
quor again every two Days, and your Worms 
will keep a Month, if ſet in a cool Place, and be 
in excellent Order. Put what you want for pre- 
ſent Uſe in wetted Moſs ſqueezed. See Worms. 


| Loors. Pieces of Leather of different Sizes ſew'd 


together, and put over all the Joints of the 
Rod, when it 1s disjointed, to keep them tight 
and compact. 2 e 


AGG OTS. See Gentles. 
Maxcn-Flies. See Artificial Flies. 
May-Fles. See ditto. | 
May-Fly. It is found by the Side of every River. 
See Flies and Artificial Flies, It is bred of the 
Cad-worm, or Cadews, and is an excellent Bait 
for a Trout. 


MILLER 'Ss-Tauuz. See Bull. bead. 1 


Minnow, or Pink. He is to be found in all Trout- 
Rivers; not in deep, ſtill Places, where the Trout 
le, but in ſhallow and ſwift Streams ; his Baits 
are any ſmall Worms, Paſte, Cadis or Gentles ; 
he ſpawns in Al, and bites at Bottom or Mid- 


_ water all Day, if it is clear; but never in dark, 


5 windy 
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windy Weather, or in the Night, when the Trout 
is moſt ravenous for Prey. A Float is uſed in 
fiſhing for him. They are good Baits, thus : 
Put the Hook in at his Mouth, and out at his 
Gill, then draw it thro? it two or three Inches 
and put it again into his Mouth, and the Point 
and Beard out at its Tail; then tie the Hook 
and his Tail about with white Thread, which 
will make it the apter to turn quick in the Wa- 
ter; then pull back the Part of the Line that was 
ſlack, when you put your Hook in the ſecond 
Time; pull that Part of it ſo back that it may 
faſten the Head ſo, that the Body ſhall be ſtrait 
on the Hook. Loach and Sticklebags are put on 
the ſame Way. Artificial ones of Tin are now 
ſold common at the Shops. 
| 9 * Uſed in ſcouring and keeping Worms, 
c. | 
-MurLieter. They frequent the ſame Parts of the 
Water as Flounders, and come and return with 
the Tide. Red-Worms, Waſps, and Gentles 
are proper Baits, and at Top, all the Flies the 
Trout takes ; but if Artificial, muſt be larger 
than for him. A Lob or Marſh-worm will do 
within two Feet of the Bottom. They are in 
- Seaſon, from May to September, and bite every 
Tide, ſometimes at Ebb, and at others at Flood, 
Angle cautiouſly, and be provided with Tackle 
accordingly. 7-2 i 7 Pe” 


NA TIGHT-ANGEULING, for the Trout. You 
muſt have a ſtrong, Line and large Hook, 

and he muſt have Time to gorge it, He will 
take almoſt any Bait. 3 
_N16aT-Heooks. See Fel. | 
NEr. See Landing-net. | | . 
 NovemBER,: Flies for, See Artificial Flies. 

A K-Fh. See Aþ-Grub. | | 

. OnsErvaTiONs, ſome general ones of great 


_ Uſe to Anglers, viz. 


| 1. It 1 


— — 


_ 
at 


Wool, to keep it from falling or ng + off 


OO OR ʃ?— ͤ— «4c I' rides 
N * - * ” - 
3 
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1. It is improper to angle in a ſtrong Eaſt, or 
cold Northerly Wind. Aſter a long Drought. 
In the Middle ob exceſſive hot Days, eſpecially 
in muddy or clear ſhallow Rivers. When tt has 
been a white Froſt in the Morning. In Days of 
high Wind, Where they have been long wath- 
ing Sheep. Juſt after Fith have ſpaw ned. Upon 
riſing of any ſudden Clouds that "precede Rain. 
The Days following cloudy, dark or windy 
Nights. When Rivers are pent up by Flood- 


gates or Mills, and run low. 


2. It is proper to angle; In calm, clear Wea- 
ther. In a briſk South or Weſt Breeze, if you 
can find ſhelter, When in the hotteſt Months it 
is cool and cloudy. After Floods, when the 
Water is of a Whey-colour. After a haſly, vio- 
lent Shower has muddied and ſwelled the Tide, 
eſpecially for Ground-filtins. A little before 


Fiſh ſpawn, when they are {cen rubbing them- 


ſelves on the gravely Shallows. When a River 
is very much {welled and runs violent, in ary 
ſtill Pit, then, by its Sides, the Mouth of any 
flow Credle running into it, and the Ends of 
Bridges, where the Water runs calm and quiet, 
if not too deep. When Flaſhes are let down, or 
Mills ſet going, if you follow the Courſe of the. 


Water. 
3. Winds may be reduced to this hore 


Diſtich; 


The North 77 F aft abr e, 750 goed ; but the South 
Blows every Bait into the Fiſhes Mouth, 


4. Let the Auger! s Clothes be dark Colours. 

5. In Drought, wet your Rod before you be- 
gin to angle. 

6. In very wet Seaſons, Tu leave the Ri- 
vers and larger Brooks, and reſort to ſuch little 
Brooks, as aa: Tun at all in dry Summers. 

7. To all Sarts of Paſte add Flax, Cotton or 


your Hook, Oc- 


* 


WY 


' 
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OcrToszs, Flies for. See A-1ificial Flies. 


Oils and O14TMENTS. Tho' mot of thoſe m.. 
tioned in Books of Angling are juſtly exploded, 
et we have done Wonders with the following: 
Take aa Handful of Houſeleek, half an Hand- 
ful of inner green Barks of Ivy-ftaiks, pound 
them well tozether, and wet your Moſs with 
the expreſſed Juice. Some commend the Juice 
of Nettles with the Houſeleek, and ſome Houſe- 
leek only. ; | . 
Oil of Anniſe, Spikenard of Spain, Sperma 
Ceti, powdered Cummin feed, Galbanum, are 
alſo highly commended, and may be tried ſingly 
or compounded ; either mixed up in Paſte, or 
uſed as Unguents. See boy. | | 
OrrzR. Is a great Devourer of Fiſh, and ſome- 


times is tamed to hunt for them. 


P. a 
ALME R-FZ!,, or Worm. See Caterpillar. 
PavxIER. See Baſtet and Tackle, 


Pas TE. The Pith of a Roll kneaded in the Hand 


till it comes to be as tough as Dough; Vermil- 
lion and Honey is ſometimes mixed with it. It 
is a Bait for ſome Fiſh, as Carp, &c. 5 
PasrESs. There are many Paſtes in Uſe in Ang- 
vs of which the following are reckoned the 
eſt. | TIO 
Old Cheeſe and Turpentine, and a Bit of fat, 
ruſty Bacon, is an excellent Bait for the CG 
in Winter. | | 
Take ſome of the finet Flour, drop a little 
Milk or Water upon it, and knead it thorough- 
ly in the Palm of your Hand, until near dry; 
then temper it with a ſmall Quantity of the 
fineſt Honey, make it into a round Ball, and 
keep it in moiſt Linen-cloth, or it will grow 
dry and hard. If you would have it yellow, 
mix Turmerick with it; if of a. Fleſh-colour, 
Vermillion, and knead it well. | 
Take ſome ol C524:re-cheeſe, the Crumb 
| EY of 
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of a French Roll, and ſome Sheeps Kidney-ſuet, 
beat them in a Mortar to a Paſte, adding a as 
much clarify'd Honey as will ſoften it. This is 
excellent for a Chubb. 

Take ſome Shrimps and Pre and pull off 
the Shells and Skins, and beat the clear Meat in 
a Mortar with a little Honey till it comes 
to a Paſte; lightly cover the Point of the Hook 
with it. 

For Noch and Dace. Grate fine Bread in 

a little fine Water wherein Gum-Ivy has been 

ſoak' d. : 

For the Barbel. A Paſte of new Cheeſe and 
Mutton-ſuet. 

For Carp or Tench. Crumbs of Bread mixed 
with Honey. You muſt proportion the Quan- 
tity of Paſte you put on. your Hook, to the 
Smallneſs or Largeneſs of the Fiſh you angle 
for. You may try Oils upon any of them. See 
Oils. Paſte muſt not be angled with in rapid 
Streams ; but on ſmall Hooks, in Pits, Ponds, 
Meers, or ſlow running Rivers. 

| PaTtzr-xosTER-Line, Six or eight very ſmall 
Hooks tied along a Line one half Foot above 
each other. 

PraxcH. This bold Fiſh ſpawns about February 
or March. In Summer he will bite all Day, if 
it is cool and the Weather gloomy and windy 
but his chief Times are from 7 to 10 in the 
Morning, and from 2 to 6 in the Afternoon. 
He will bite very little in Winter, unleſs in the 
Middle of a warm Day. You muſt give him 
Time in Biting, eſpecially when you fiſh with a 
Minnow or ſmall Frog; the Minnow muſt have 

the Hook put through his Back- fin or his upper 
Lip; the Frog, through the upper Part of the 
Skin of his Leg, and you fiſh with them at 
Mid-water or a fene lower; your Float muſt be 
pretty large, and many when they uſe Worms, 
let the Bait touch the Bottom; but about ſix 

Inches from it is better. If you find a ow of 

em 
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them you may catch them all; but take care 


10 1 not to drop one off your Hook, for then all is 
19 4 over with you at that Time. Whip your Hook 
„ to a ſmall Wire, when you fiſh with a Minnow, 

ff 5 for Fear of a Pie. Bobs, Gentles, Paſtes, are 
„„ good Baits, and ſo are all others but the Fly; 
8 4 and Roch and Dace cut ſmall. At the Bottom, 
K 4 uſe in March the red Worm; in April the Oak- 
1 worm, a young Frog or a red Snail; in May, 

N Dock-worms; in June the red Worm with the 
„„ Head nip'd off, and a Cadis or Dor put on be- 
| F fore it; in July, a large Grub or a Graſhopper 3 
1 : in Azgu/t, red Worms or Brandlings, and ſo.eve- 
: ry Month after ; Ground- bait -with Lob-worms 

; YT cut to pieces. His Haunts are a gravelly Scour, 
. = chiefly in an Eddy, where the Stream is gentle 
g and of a tolerable Depth, or in the Holes of Pits, 


near hollow Banks, Piles or Bridges, or the 
Roots and Stumps of Trees. In the Day he 
commonly roves in ſearch of Prey. . 
Pike, This Fiſh avoids brackiſh Rivers and thoſe 
near the Sea. They are found in Lakes and Ponds. 
They reſort to unfrequented Places that are quiet 
and ſhady, among Ruſhes, Water-docks, Weeds 
and Buſhes, on a ſandy, chalk, or clay Bottom; 
= and are fond of any Part of a River, where a 
19 Brook or Spring runs into it. They are upon 
1 The clear and gravelly Shallows from May to 
3 September, and then retire deeper. He takes all 
1 Baits but the Fly, the principal, being large 
Gudpeons, Roch, or ſmall Dace, the two laſt be- 
ing his Favourites; large Minnows, Loaches, 
Bull-heads and Bleaks ; ſmall Grigs, or a Bit of 
an Eel; but the Fiſh-baits muſt be very freſh 
; and ſweet. In July young Frogs, and Fat of Ba- 
/ con in Winter will allure him. They ſpawn 
0 about the End of February, or in March, an 
may be fiſhed for all the Year after. They bite 
early and late from April to July; Three in the 
Afternoon is a good Time from Fuly to S:p- + 
tember; in the Winter-months all Day long, but 
ſeldom in the Night at any Time, The beſt 
| | MN 4 Sport 
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Sport with him is in clear Water and a Gale 
of Wind, in a dark, cloudy Day, and, in mud- 
dy Rivers only, after a Flood, when the Wa- 
ter is growing clear. In hot, bright, ſultry 
Weather, when he ſuns himſelf at the Top, ne 
w1ll not bite at all; nor in dark, rainy Wea- 
ther, nor in white Water, 7. e. diſcoloured by 
the Swellings- of Land- floods. You muſt give 
him time to pouch the Bait; and ſtrike him di- 
rectly upright ; uſe either the Ledger or Walk- 
ing-bait—See thoſe Articles—Let your Rod be 
of the longeſt, and uſe ſtrong Tackle with Braſs 
Wire next your Hook. 3 let your Fiſh- 
bait lie ſtill, but move it up and down, and do 
not fink it above half a Yard under Water. 

' Give him Line and his own Time; and when 
he returns and goes off again, ſtrike briſkly ; 
but not too hard. He 1s alſo taken by the 

TProwl, the Snap, and — Fl 

Pray. To play a Fiſh, is to humour him, when 
he is hooked, ſo as not to ſuffer him to eſcape ; 
and in this is ſeen the Angler's Skill and 

Judgment. | | ? 

PLums. To plumb, is to try the Depth. See 
| Depth and Lead. hy : 
PLumMET. A thin Lead rolled round the Hook, 
for the above Purpoſe. | 

Por or Rur, haunts a gentle deep Stream, co- 

vered with Trees, where there is Sand or Gra- 
vel; they always flock in Shoals. Their ſpawn- 
ing Time is in April, and they will bite almoſt 
at any thing ; Gentles, Cadis, and even at a 
Minnow, though as big as themſelves ; but they 
prefer a Brandling or red Worm. Earth thrown 
in by Handfuls, is an excellent Ground-bait, 
and a Pater-nofter Line will catch, as long as any 
ere left in a Hole, | 

Pouch. A Term peculiar to Facks and Pikes, 

when they ſwallow their Prey. 1 

Poucn. A Bag wherein the Angler carries ſome 
Parts of his Apparatus. e 


PIM. 
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Prime. Except Trout and Salmon, all Fiſh that 
leap out of the Water, are ſaid to prime. 


UILLS. See rs To dye them red, take 
Q a Quantity of ſtale Urine, and put in it as 
| much Powder of Brazil-wood, as will make it 
red. Then take ſome fair Water, put an Hand- 
ful of Salt into it, a ſmall Quantity of Argo], 
and ftir them till they are diſſolved in the Water 
then ſet them over the Fire, in a Copper Pot or 
Saucepan, and let them boil thoroughly. When the 
Water is cold, ſcrape yourQuills well, and let them 
lie a while in it; then take them out and lay them 
in the Urine, made red with the Brazil, for 10 or 
12 Days, and then dry them, and rub them with 
a Linen- cloth; which will make them tranſparent. 

Quoir. A Term uſed in Trowling, and ſigni- 
fies to gather up the Line with the Thumb and 
the two next Fingers, in ſmall Rings of an 
equal Size. i 1 


ED- WORMS. Are found in fat rotten Earth, 
or Dunghills, chiefly of Cow or Hog's Dung; 
but the beſt in Tanner's Bark. 
A Resr, is a forked Piece of Stick with the fork- 
ed End ftanding upright, and the other End 
faſtened upon the Ground. It is called a Reſt, 
becauſe one Part of the Angler's Rod lies up- 
on it. 


To Risz. Any Fiſh is ſaid to riſe, when he en- 


deavours to take a real or an artificial Fly on 
the Surface of the Water. 


Roch. The Baits for a Roch are the ſame as thoſe 


for the Dace and Chubb, except that the Flies 
muſt be uſed under Water. At a May or Ant- 
Fly, he will riſe in the hot Months, if they are 
ſunk with a little Lead to the Bottom, near the 
Piles or Poſts of Bridges, or thoſe of a Weir; 
that 1s, any deep Place, where they lye quietly, 
and then you muſt pull up your Fly ay lei- 
ſurely, 
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ſurely, and the Roch will follow it to the very 
Top of the Water, gaze on it, run at it, and 
take it, leſt it ſhould eſcape. Paſte or Gentles 
are proper in Winter, Worms or Cadews in 
April; in the hot Months, a Shrimp, the little 
white Snails or Flies, and a red Worm in windy 
Weather Ground-bait is the ſame, as for the 
Dace. He is principally found 1n gentle ſhallow 
Streams, where 1s Sand or Gravel, with here 
and there deeper Holes at the Ends of Scours, 
where they aftally lye; and more eſpecially 
againſt the Mouth of ſmall Brooks or Rivers, 
entering into larger. He ſpawns in the Middle 
of May, and may be fiſhed for fix Weeks after, 
and bites all Day long. He frequents the ſame 
Rivers as the Dace; but they are largeſt in 
Ponds. | | LIT. 
Rock-Frisnine. Your-Line ſhould have five or 
ſix Hairs in a Link, for this Practice. A Float 
is neceſſary, and two Hooks, one to reach the 
Bottom, the other to keep in Mid-water; and 
the beſt Time for the Sport 15, when the Tide 
is half ſpent, and to be continued within two 
Hours of High-water. Morning and Evening 
are the moſt preferable Times, if the Tide 
anſwers. The Cockle, Lob and Marſh-worms, 
are the general Baits uſed, and a hairy Worm, 
found on the Sea-ſnore. The Prizes of this fiſh- 
ing are only Sea-Bream, Flounders, Whiting-pol- 
loct, and Rock-whiting; and thus much ſuffices 
here, as we have been large on this Article in the 
„„ Dead, 05 IG BINDS, 
Rops. Though few Gentlemen Anglers make 
their own Rods, it being a particular Branch of 
Buſineſs now to deal in fiſhing Tackle; yet a few 
Directions may not be amiſs to Perſons diſtant 
from Town. 'The Butt-end of a Rod ſhould 
not be more than three Feet, or three and a half 
in Length, and every upper Joint ſhould taper 
in Proportion to the firſt; Hazel is certainly 
preferable for the Top- joint. See Hazel. 0 
pin 2 — 


| 


ed; if the Shoots you cut are not ſtrait, let them 


aàt ſuch a due Diſtance, as not to warp in drying. 


Ruy. A Fiſh reckoned preferable to the Roch, 


To Run. Is properly applied to a Fack or 


he runs again, and the Angler is to ſtrike. 
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good Rods have been made of Yew, but they 
are more brittle than Hazel, if not well ſeaſon- 


be warmed in a gentle Flame, and then with 
Eaſe, they may be ftraitned, if they have Nobs 
or Lumps in them, a ſharp Knife will clear them, 
and by being placed for ſome Time near a good 
Fire the Pith will be conſumed, and the — of 
m 


become tough and ſerviceable ; and place t 


And when you: uſe them, apply to the Top a 
Piece of Whalebone, made curiouſly round and 
taper. Let every Joint be nicely ſpliced with 
a nice waxen Thread, of Shoemaker's Wax. 
Your Rods ought to be ſtronger or weaker, in 
Proportion to the Strength of the Fiſh you de- 
ſign to angle for; and you ſhould have Rings of 
Wire, from End to End, through which your 
Line muſt run, which will keep it in due Poſ- 
ture. For the Ground-Angle, ſome prefer the 
Cane or Reed, as being more long and light 
than the Hazel; and not ſo apt to ſtand bent, or 
to break. If you buy your Rods, let them not 
exceed five or ſix Yards in Length; if longer, 
they are unmanageable. See they are tapering, 
gradually, and that the Whale. one Joint be 
light, and End ſmall. Let your Hazel ones be 
of old well ſeaſoned Wood. Rods are beſt pre- 
ſerved in Winter, by keeping them dry, and 
rubbing them over with Tallow. 


tho? of much the ſame Kind. They may be 
fiſhed for as the Dace, at Top- water; with a Fly 
or red Worm, a little under. It is ſtrong, ſtrug- 
les hard, and requires ſtrong Tackle, and Time 
in landing. : 


Pike Trowling, who, when he has ſeized the Bait 
runs to his Harbour to pouch it; after which, 
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than for a Trout; the Ledger Bait may be u 
for a large Sahnon, with a live white Minnow, 


» as as. — — 
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RuxNINO-LIxE. Is a Line about half the Length 


of the Rod, with a good weighty Plumb, and 
three Hairs next the Hook; with one large 
Brandling or Dew-worm, proper for a Trout. 
Another Way to angle, is, with a Line ſomewhat 
longer than the former, with ſo much Shot on 
it as will ſink it to the Bottom, and ſuffer the 
Bait to be carried with the Stream; and it 
muſt always be proportioned to the Strength 


or Weakneſs of the Current. You uſe no Float, 
but the Bite is perceived by the Top of the Rod, 


or felt from the Hand. Keep the Line ſtrait, 
and ſtrike upright. It 1s an excellent Way for 
Trout, Barbel, and Gudgeon. See Ground-Angliug. 


5 8. 

ALMON. He haunts all the Rivers that 
run into the Sea, in the ſix Summer Months. 
They reſort to the cleareſt Waters, and in Sum- 
mer near the Spring Heads ; the deepeſt Part of 
a rapid Stream in the Middle; and near the 
Ground, on pebbly, chalky or gravelly Bottoms. 
He takes all the Treut's Baits, but eſpecially a 
Lob-worm, well ſcoured in Moſs, fixteen, twen- 
ty Days, or longer with Unguents ; ſee Oil. 
He is not fond of a Minnow nor a Fly, tho? of 
the latter the live one ſucceeds beſt : The Arti- 


— 


ficial Fly muſt be large, and of flaring gaudy 


Colours, the Body made with Gold and Silver 
Threads, with four or ſix Wings ſtanding one 


before another and ones as well as the Tail. 
They are very nice an 


whimſical in chang- 
ing their Baits. He bites from the Middle 
of April to Angiſt, about nine in the Fore- 
noon and three in the Afternoon, in ſunſhiny 
Days that are rough and windy, if it blows 
againſt- the Stream. Fiſh five times 2 

e 


Loach, Gudgeon, or Dace, at Mid-water. He is 


alſo trowled for. The Ho k muſt be large, 


armed 
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armed with GP. or whipped on to two Hog's 
Briſtles. 

Sa mon Pear, never grow to above 16 Inches. 
They chuſe deep Holes, near the Bank, under 
the Root of a Tree, and they bite Morning and 

Evening, all the Summer. See Salmon. 

SAUCED; as, the Tench is well ſauced. A Phraſe 
uſed by Anglers, and fignifies well-dreſſed ; It 
is peculiar to a Tench. 

Scale. A Scale of Fiſh, is a great Number to- 
gether, 

To Scou, 7z. e. to cleanſe; as Worms are ſcoured 
from their Filth and "wy with Moſs or Fennel, 
Te. 

A Scour, is a gravelly Bottom, over which the 

Water is a little rough and ſhallow: Here 
Gudgeon, Trout, Roch, and Dace love to come at 

certain Seaſons. 

Seasoxs, for Fiſh; fee under their reſpe ctive 
Names. 

SePTEMBER, Flies for. See Artificial Flies. 

SAD. Takes red Worms, Waſps and Gentles, 

and are in or near Salt Waters when the Tide 
ebbs and flows, and bites at the lane Times as 
the Flounder. 

SHANK. That Part of: the Hook, to which the 
| Line is whipped. 

Bode A Fiſch is ſaid to ſhoot when it 1 

away at the Approach of the Angler or his Rod. 

Sip Eb. The Haddock is ſided, i. e. cut up-. 

SrIK-LIx Es. Silk ſhould not be mixed with 
Hair; but though Silk Lines are very apt to 
rot and break, if they are choſen by any Angler, 
the loweſt Part ſhould be made of the ſmalleſt 
Lute or Viol Strings. 

SMEi.Ts. To theſe Fiſh, a AI = Ling muſt 
be uſed, and the Baits are a Gentle, white Paſte; 
or a Bit of one of his own Species. 

Snarts. The little white Snail is a Bait for the 
Noch, and the black one ſlit, __ a Chubb. See 
Chubs. . | 


— 


: | SNAPPING. 


PEI iy + 
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SN AP PING. A Way to catch Pzke, with a 16 
or 17 Feet Rod and a ſtrong Whale-bone Top, 
as thick as the upper Part of your little Finger, 
and a ſtrong Line, not quite ſo long as your 
] Rod. 'The Snap-hook may be made thus, 
14 when it is to placed at the End of you Line, 
I iv Take 12 Inches of Gimp aad 2 large Salmon 
Hooks, and turn them back to back: in the 
Middle place the Gimp and whip them toge- 
ther with Silk well waxed ; then place a Perch 
hook between the other two, and faſten it to- 
wards the upper Part of the Shanks, with wax- 
ed Silk. About 18 Incligs from the Bottom of 
your Line, put on a large Float of Cork, and un- 
der it as much Lead as will poiſe it. Fix your 
Bait to the ſmall Hook by running jit under the 
back Fin (the beſt are Gudgeons, Dace, and ſmall 
Roch) and let it ſuim down the Current, and 
when your Float is drawn under Water, give a 
ſtrong Jerk, and when you find you have hooked 
' your Prey, govern him with a ſtiff, ſtreight 
F=Y get him on Shore with the Land- 
ing Net. Fnapping will catch a Pike that has 
+; been loft wing 
SNIGGLING. Take an ordinary ſized Needle, 
© whip it abog@®the middle Part, to 3 Inches of 
ſtrong fine Twine, waxed and faſtened above to 

+ | ſeveral Yards of Packthread ; thruſt the End of 
your Needle into the Head End of a large Lob- 
worm and draw him on, till you have got it on to the 
Middle of the Worm; then, in the End of a ſmall 
long Stick which you may fix in a Joint of your 
Rod, let another Needle be ſtuck, faſtened well 
: -- from flipping out; with half an Inch of the Point 
| appearing : Put this alſo into the Head of the 
, ©. baited Worm, and holding the whole Length 
of the Cord in your Hand, together with the 
Stick, thruſt your Worm into the Eel's Hole, till 
you have loſt Sight of it, then draw your Stick _ 
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ſoftly away, laying it aſide, keeping the Line in 


your Hand till you perceive it to draw, and af- 


ter ſome Time ſtrike and pull him out by De- 
grees; the Needle which before this lay ſtrait 
In the Worm, will by your ſtroke be pulled 
"acroſs his Throat and hold him faſt, When he 
is landed you may, by ſqueezing one of the 
Points through his Skin, draw the whole Line 
after it, without the Trouble found in diſlodg- 
ing a Hook. | 


SoraveD.. To ſolay a Bream, i. e. to cut him 


up. ' 


| Sexawning-Time. The Spawn of ſome Fiſh uſed 


at their Spawning Time, is a good Bait boiled. 


For Spawning Times of every Fiſh ; fee their 


Names. | | 
SerLaTED. To ſplate a P:#e, i. e. to carve him. 


Slick, To ſplice is to join the broken Parts of 


a Rod together, by cutting them into due Form, 
putting Wax between and twiſting it over with 
waxed. Thread. To ſplice a Line is faſtening 
the Links together with waxed Silk, &c. in- 
| Read of Knots. | 


STanD. A Stand, is a convenient Place by the 


| Water- ſide ; and it is either natural or artificial : 


That which is artificial, is made by cutting away 
the Boughs, Weeds, or long Graſs, which ob- 


ſtruct a Paſſage to the River. ; : | 
. STicLEBAG, He is found in every River, Pond, 


and Ditch, and is taken with a Bit of red Worm, 


and with his Prickles cut off, is uſed as a Bait 


for Pike, Trout, Ecl, &c. See Minnow. 1 
i &FLY. Bred of a Cadew in the River, his 
Body is ſtrong and thick, and as broad at the 


Tail ag the Middle, of a brown Colour ribbed 
with Yellow, and yellower on the Belly than 
the Back with two or three Whiſks at his 
Tail, and two Horns on his- Head, when 
he. gets i 


of ſome Stone, whence his Name. See G. 
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STOUT, 1s an Epithet given to a large Fiſh, tha 
ſtruggles hard, and makes good Sport. 5 

STRIKE. To ſtrike, is to give a moderate Jerk 
_ the Fiſh has taken the Bait, to hook him 

 . 

Swim. A Swim is the Length of Water that the 
Float ſwims along the Stream, and if clear of 
Grafs and Weeds, is called a good Swim. I 

 SwivEL. One ſhould be placed about a Yard 
from the Hook in Angling for Trout. 


ns The Angler's Tackle conſiſts of 
Variety of Hooks, and Lines, Rod, Silk, 
Sciſſars, a Pannier, Baſket, and Bag, Landing- 
Net and Hook, Plummets, and Floats of 
every Kind; Needles and Thread, Hair, Indi- 
an Graſs, Feathers particularly from the Neck of 
a Mallard, the Wing of a Partridge, a Capon's 
Neck, the Top of a Plover or the Hackle of a 
red Cock; Twift and Bedding, Reels for his 
Silk-lines and a Pouch or Book for his Hair 
Lines, Flies, Hooks, Wax and Shot: Worms 
and a Tin Box for Gentles. See the/e Articles. 
Texcn. They are beſt from the Beginning of 
September to the End of May. They ſpawn in 
June and Juh, and in the hot Months are out of 
Seaſon; yet then bite moſt freely. Early and 
late, as the Carp's, are his Hours, in a ſtiff, 
ſmooth Water, and beſt in a cloudy, drizling or 
rainy Morning, with a South or Weſt Wind. 
His Haunts are the fame as the Carp, only he 
loves the fouleſt Bottoms, amongſt Weeds, 
Marſh, Lob or red Worms, anointed with Tar, 
or Oils. See Os. Waſps, Gentles, Cadis, 
Fa te of brown Bread, and Honey, with a little 
Tar, are his Baits ; and Blood and Grains mixed 
hi; Ground-bait. He muſt be fiſhed for ſtrong 
and n ar the Bottom, or with Worms, near the 
Middle, and muſt be allowed a deal of Time in 
biting. In hot Weather he may be ſnared, as 
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the Pie, on the Top of the Water, with a dou- 
ble haired Link, not overtwiſted, hung in a 
Nooſe, tied to a Line ona long Rod. Let it fall 
ſoftly before him on the Water, without touch- 


ing him, till you have brought it over his 


Gills ; and then pull gently, and you will have 


him. He is chiefly a Pond-fiſh. 


Trxasn, is the Graſs, Weeds, Hay, or other 


Filth and Dirt, which ſwims down, and incom- 
modes the Angler. 


TrxouT. They are in almoſt all the Rivers in the 


Kingdom. He 1s found in ſmall purling Streams, 


tllat are clear and ſwift, on the Sides, or in the Ed- 


dies of Streams, and in the quieteſt Places; in a dead 
Hole, behind ſome Stone, Stump, or a Point 
of Land, that ſtands ſhooting out, and makes a 
moving in the Water, like an Eddy; under 
a Shade of a Buch, or hollow, hanging Bank. At 
a Stream-Tail in Spring, and the latter End of 
Summer; in May, he keeps the upper End, and 
on the Shallows in Summer, or at the Tails of 
Mills. A Lob-worm and Brandling are his 
chief Baits; a large one in a thick, and a ſmall 
one in clear Water. Cadis are excellent Bait at 


the Bottom, two or three on a Hook together, 
and ſometimes joined to a Worm. Minnow, or 


They een in Otzober or November, are cut of 
Seaſon 


. 


any ſmall Fiſh will do half an Inch under Water; 


and all Flies, natural and art: ſicial, at Top. 


rom the Middle of Oæober to the Middle 
of March, and in Seaſon all the Summer half 


Year ; April, May, and Fuze, in his Prime. He 
bites from Sun-riſing to Sun-ſet, or later, and 
may be angled for all Night; but nine in the- 


Morning, and three in the Afternoon, are his 


moſt certain Hours, either at Ground, or Fly, 


ble 


A Water- clearing after a Flood, or dark, clou- 


Z 


dy, gloong Weather, when windy, is favoura- 


and a Part of Ockober, the moſt Sun-ſhiny Wea. 
ther and Middle of the Day is bet, In little 


or the Sport. In March, April, Septemher, 


#5 
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Brooks, when a Shower has diſturbed them, or 
a Mill is juſt ſet agoing, it is a good Diverſion ; . 
and, on the contrary, little or none. - Fiſh ſtrong 
and fine, and keep under cover: in muddy Wa- 
ter, you may be bolder. A ſmall Brandling is 
| beſt ina clear Water. In angling with a Float, 
or Ledger-bait, lie as near as you can to the Bot- 
tom, without dragging. When with a Fly, 
keep it always in Motion on the Top. After a 
Shower, they will riſe greedily at Gnats. In 
the Evenings of hot Days, dib with a Graſshop- 
per, as for Chubb; where you find many Min- 
nows, or Chubbs, expect no Trout. Ground bait 
the Night before. | | | 
Tour. Troul at Home, a Leſſon for young An- 
goers, adviſing them to fiſh firſt at the River 
Side. | | | 
TRrouUNnCHENED. Eels trounchened, are Eels cut 
. The Trowls are bought ready made, 
and need no Deſcription; it is the Way of catching 
the Zack or Pike, in Oppoſition to ſnapping, and 
the Tackle muſt be very ſtrong. See Pike, and 
Tench for ſnaring. og EINE ae 
 Tuskep. A Bartel is ſaid to be tuſked, when cut 
up in the Diſh. 15 , "ng 


EER. To Veer, ſigniſies, to let out your Line 
from your Wince or Reel, after you ſtrike a 
large Fiſn; leſt, in checking him too ſuddenly, 
he breaks his Hold, or your Line. 12 


V ALKING-BAIT. A Bait in Motion. See 
Ledger-Bait, _ 1p 
Wary. A Rod is ſaid to be warped, when any 
Part of it bends or is crooked, by the Heat of 
_ the Sun, or otherwiſe. 
Was?s.. are good Baits, dried in an Oven, or 
boiled. See Fhes and Baits, 4 
WeaTHER.. See Obfervatiom. | + ; 
mow ; . 9 4 . EO | 2 WEIGH, - 
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Wick. To weigh a Fiſn, is, to lift it out of the 
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Water with a Rod and Line, without uſing the 
Landing Net, or "Hook. It is very imprudent 
to weigh a ftout Fiſh ; for, even when out of the 
Vater, he may flounce, and break the Line. 
WEAT. A Handful or two of the beſt Wheat, 
boiled in a little Milk till ſoft, and fried leiſurely 
with Honey, and a little beaten Saffron diſſolved 
in Milk, is a good Bait for Roch, Dace, Ctutb, 
or Grayling. See Grain, 

Wnersroxz. A ſmall one is a neceſſary Part of 
| - Angler's Apparatus, to ſharpen his Hooks, 
. 
Wir. To Whip, is to uſe the Artificial Fly, the 
caſting which is called whipping. WL 
rng for Bleaks, is very pleaſant in a ſwift 

Water, with a Hazel Top, about five or ſix Feet 
long, and a Line twice that Length; with a fine 
Artificial Fly of a ſad brown Colour, very ſmall, 

on a ſmall Hook. 


WINCE. A Brafs Inſtrument, fixed on the Inſide 


of the Rod, near the butt End, round which a 
Line of 30 or 40 Yards is rolled 43 which is to 
be veered off, when a ſtout Fiſh is hooked; that 
he may be played with ſafety. 

Wome. Are of various Sorts.. See Lob-Worms, 
 Brandlings, Gil: Tails, Red Worms, Marſh Worms, 
Flag Worms, Deck Worms, &c. &c. &c. for the 
1 of their Production, Methods of > 
ins and eke with them. 


4 . 
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THE ANGLER Sox. 
Tune, Saveet are the Charms of her love. 


| S inward Love excites the Talk, 5 
141 Some the Hound praiſe, and ſome the Hawk; 
- Whilſt thoſe, who chooſe leſs ruſtic Sports, 
Follow. the Fair or Tennis-Courts, 
Theſe are Delights I never wiſh, 
Nor envy, while I freely fiſh. 


Who hunt, in Danger often ride, . 
Who hawk, lure oft both far and wide. 
Who game, ſhall Loſers often prove, | 

*Th' unwary Youth, who falls in Love, 

Is fetter'd in blind Cupid's Snare, 
My Angle breeds me no ſuch Care. 
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Angling excels all Paſtimes far, 
What Men ſo free as Fiſhers are? 
All other Sports with vain Exceſs, 
The Mind and Body both poſſeſs ; 
The Fiſher's Hand alone can do, 
Thus I can fiſh, and ſtudy too. 
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When I the thoughtleſs Trout eſpy, 
Devour my Worm, or ſimple Fly, 
How fmall, how poor a Thing 1 find, 

Will captivate a greedy Mind; : 
And when none bite, the wiſe I praiſe, 512 7 
'Whom hope of Profit ne'er betrays. 

The River's conſtant, peaceful Tide * 

Shews Perſeverance free from Pride; Ly 

i I And Angling, when without Succeſs,” 

\W Shews Patience makes our Troubles leſs. 

Thus, uſeful Hints, our paſtime lends, 

And fiſh, to entertain our Friends. 
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BOOKS printed and fold by James Horx, jun. at 


the Mercury in Dublin. 


1. PHE CENTINEL, by the authors of the 


es WORLD. Executed on the ſame plan of 
the Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, &c. 


Complete in 2 Vols. Price bound in calf's leather 
and lettered, 5s. 5d. Sewed in blue paper 48. 4d. 
One of the monthly Critics ſpeaks thus of the 


| CENTINEL, as ſucceſſor to the WORLD. 


ifs infant Phenix from the former ſprings, 
His father's heir, and from his tender wings 
Shakes off his parent duft, his method he purſues, 


| And the ſame leaſe of life on the ſome term renews. 


Dx yDEN's Owzrd. 


«© There was a time, and that we believe within 


«© moſt of our readers remembrance, when the 


% SpBCTATOR and GUARDIAN were held in ſuch 
4 high eſtimation, that a periodical paper of the 


«* ſame nature and on the ſame plan, would have 
*© been looked on as a vain nol fruitleſs attempt, 
e or rather as a kind of literary treaſon againſt the 
« uniyerfally acknowledged ſovereignty of STEEL 
„ and App1s0w, whoſe extraordinary and de- 


* ſerved ſucceſs had intimidated every writer from 
« ſtriking into their paths, and of courſe turned 


the tide of genius into another channel. Preju- 


«© dice, however, by degrees ſubſided: new man- 
„ ners and faſhions ariſing, brought with them 


« freſh matter of obſervation, and freſh fund for 


« ridicule : ſome men, therefore, of courage and 
| es took the liberty to walk in the ſteps of 
their predereſſors, and met with the reward of 


« their Jabours in the cauſe of truth, learning and 


c virtue. Some writers have of late years ſprun 
« up amongſt us who would not have e | 
„hat we generally conſider as our Auguſtan Age. 
„ There is a ſprightlineſs and vivacity running 


” 


40 throggh theſe papers, which keeps our atten- 
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tion always awake to them, and which ſeems to 
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EO @Az, &c. 
© be the genuine and natural effect of the good 
«© humour and chearfulneſs of the author. What 
* SHAKESPEAR Calls, the form and preſſure of the 
“ 7imes is more immediately viſible in the CEN- 
« 'TINEL than in any thing of this kind we have 
„ yet ſeen. There is alſo a fire and ſpirit pecu- 
« lar to good painters, which animates, invigo- 
rates, and enlivens the whole, &c. &c.“ | 


2. RECREATIONS for GENTLEMEN and 


LADIES, being iagenious SPORTS and PAS- 


TIMES; containing many curious Inventions, 


pleaſant Tricks on the Cards and Dice; Arithme- 
_ tical Sports; New Games; Rules for aſſuredly 


winning at all games, whether of Cards or Dice ; 
Recreative Fire-Works ; Tricks to promote diver- 


ſion in company; and other curioſities. Tranſ- 


lated from the French of Monſ. Ozanam. Price 
neatly bound, 15. 7d. half. Sewed in blue paper, 

3, A New UNIVERSAL HISTORY for 
Gentlemen and Ladies e tranſlated from the Latin of 
Baron Hor BERG, with notes, by GREGORY SHARE. 
L. L. D. Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the 
Society of Antiquarians. To which is added a con- 


ciſe Hiſtory of IRELAND, by way of Queſtion 


and Anfwer, never before printed. Of this work 
the Monthly Reviewers ſpeak thus —— Of the 


« ſeveral introductions to Univerſal Hiſtory that 


« we have looked into, not one, in our opinion, 
js to be compared to this, either in regard to 
«© the general choice of topics, the clearneſs of me- 


« thod or faithfulneſs of narration. It includes 


« all hiſtory from the creation to the preſent time, 
c and unfolds the origin, declenſion, revolutions, 


* 


w 


r a. x: * 


* 
3 


perſons, he uſes the method of queſtion an 

« anſwer. We ſhall cloſe our account of this per- 
« formance with obſerving, that it is not only an 
« excellent introduction to univerſal hiſtory, and 
« conſequently fit to be put into the hands of 
« young perſons ; but that the notes added to it by 
«© Dr. SHAPE render it worthy the peruſal of thoſe, 
c whoſe advanced knowledge and mature. judg- 


«© ments have left the. rudiments of hiftory far 


behind them.”——See Monthly Review, vol. 
13. page 181. Price bound in calf and lettered, 


28. 8d. half. 8 : 


4. The celebrated Comedy of, TWELFTH 
| NIGHT, or WHAT YOU WILL : written by 


SHAKESPEAR, Price 6d. half. 


5. LOVE in SEVERAL SHAPES : being 
Eight Pol IrE NoveLs, in a new and elegant 
taſte : By a Lady. The titles whereof are as fol- - 


low : I. the Fair Hermit ; or, Lady of the Cave, 


II. The Treacherous Uncle. III. The Adven- 


tures of PRILANDER and ALTEZEERA. IV. Mac- 


' DALENA ; or, The Unconſummated Marriage: 


A Novel found on recent facts: being an intrigue 
of aſurprizing nature. V. Love and Honour; or, 


The Maid's Dilemma. VI. The Double Perfidy. 


VII. The Abuſed Virgin; or, Hiſtory of Madame 
St. CLercyY : A ftrange, yet true ſtory, VIII. 


The Amours of CLELIA and CLEOMENES ; or, 


PraTonic Love enſnared into ConjucaL. Price, 


neatly bound in calf, and lettered, 2s. 2d. Sewed, 
18. 7d. half. Fo \ | 5 


6. The GRAND MAGAZINE of Univerſal 
Intelligence, and MonTaLy CRHRONTCIE of our 


own Times. This work is executed on a plan 
more extenſive than 2 2 extant: it will con- 
efu 


tain every: curious and uſeful diſcovery in Antiqui- 


ties, Philoſophy 


* 


. 


ce of one another. To aſſiſt the memory of yonng | 


Geography, Hiſtory, Mathema- 
W tics, 
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doo, . 
FF © tics, Agriculture, Mechanics, Trade and Com- 
mmerce, &c. It compriſes alſo, the Debates in 
B+ t, and a Monthly Chronicle for IX ELAN D: 
— >. hkewiſe a new {ſyſtem of Natural Hiſtory, illuſtrat- 

end with copper-plates of all the remarkable Beaſts, 
Birds, Fithes, Reptiles, and Vegetables of the 

Creation, exhibited in their natural colours, done 


$ at a great expence from living originals, or dead 
IF ones properly preſerved : and one or two of thoſe 
| beautiful coLourey prints is given in every num- | 
þ ber of the GRAND MAGAZINE ;- befides other 
\ WE oe Copper-plates, as Maps, Charts, Plans, &c.- - 
1 Publiſhed monthly: The Firſt Number whereof 
4 Vꝛfiẽwoas for January 1758; which number, with all, 
or any ſingle one of the facceeding numbers, may 
1 131 5 ; 0 . 2 . 2 

] de had from the editor, price of each a Britiſh 

w.-- Sixpence. The Original Eſſays communicated 
q through this channel, are generally allowed to ex- 


cel every. thing of the kind in any other periodical 
Kl... ; 
7. A Large General POCKET-MAP of IRE- 
> LAND, reviſed by the late celebrated Dr. Dow- 
IN of Back-Lane, Mathematician; wherein are 
carefully laid down all the Cities, Towns, Villa- 
ges, Bogs, Loughs, Rivers, Harbours, Moun- 
+ tains, Capes and Headlands, &s. with the additi- 
on of ſeveral Market-towns and other Places of 
note omitted in other Maps; together with the 
Roads through the four Provinces, and the Diſ- 
tances marked from town to town. Price 3d. 
plain: Coloured, folded on linen, and in a caſe, 
15, 1d. „ | 


—. 8. HOEY's DAILY JOURNAL, and New 
Dniverſal MEMORANUM-BOOR; being the Gen- 
ttleman and Tradeſman's complete annual Regiſter 
of Accounts and Tranſactions for the Pocket or 
Deſk. Diſpoſed in a method entirely new, adapt- 
ed to and convenient for all Sorts of Buſineſs, in 
- © City orGountry: both uſefal and neceſſary to every 
RP - 8 pers 
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